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Schlitz sails right through your thirst. Light, refreshing 
Schlitz . . . it’s a natural part of good living. Do as your ov-n taste 
for quality tells you. When you order beer, ask for Schlitz. 

Joi. Schlilz Brewing Co., MilwiuKee, WiKonjin 

IVLove to qiaa-lity. . . move eip to Sclolitz ! 


ERIN O'BRIEN, 

KnoTV the leal joy oj good living... 


The COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB offers you a TRIAL MEMBERSHIP to 
demonstrate how you can acquire a STEREO RECORD LIBRARY at great savingsl 



I . Night and Day, 2. A beloved I S. Broadway’s 1 9. No Other love 6. Newly recorded B. What'll I Oo, 7. Three brilliant SO. Where or When, 

plus ll more hits American classic newest smash hit Our tove, 10 more for slereo sound Warm, 10 more hi-fi showpieces Manhattan, 10 more 



M T lui fM w n nm 
m sniT ui mi 
RIB ID QIHtlS 


49. that's All Over. 
One More Ride, etc. 


ANY SIX 

RECORD^ 


FOR 

ONl_Y 


Retail Value 
up to $35.88 


if you join the Club now — and agree to purchase as few as five selections 
from the more than 100 to be made available during the coming 12 months 


SXNO 

ALONG 

WITH 

MITCH 



5. 16 favorites 
Sweet Violets, etc 



30. A "must" tor 
any record library 




DEPTH 


37. Lovely “musical 1 2. Let’s Dance. 24. 16 classical 

portrait of nature' Jubilee, 7 more and ooh selections 

hk 

9. Always, Please, 

Speak LOW. 9 more 


IIETHOVEN: 

PASroSHE StlimNI 

BENNYIHBRUSSELS 


BRUNO WAITER 








. . . a convenient, economical 
It you now own a new stereo phono- 
graph. or plan to purchase one in the 
near future you may have ANY SIX ot 
the brand-new stereo records shown 
here tor only 5S 98 . . . simply lor 
acreemg to accept a Trial Membership 
in the Columbia t*. Record Club 

* You begin your Trial Membership by 
enrolling in either one of the Club's 
two stereo Divisions Classical or Pop- 
ular - whichever one best suits your 
musical taste 

* Each month the Club’s staff ot music 
experts selects outstanding recordings 
that deserve a place in your new stereo 
record library These selections are 
Iu1lv described m the Club's entertain- 
ing Music Magaime, which you receive 
free each month 

* You may accept the selection for 
your Division, take any of the other 
records offered in both Divisions, or 
take NO record m any particular month 


way to build a stereo library 

* Your only obligation is to purchase 
five selections from the more than 
100 Columbia and Epic stereo records 
to be offered in the commg 12 months 
After buying live fecords. you may dis- 
continue your Trial Membership at any 
time you desire 

* On the other hand, if you should 
decide to continue as a legufar mem- 
ber, you wiK have earned the right to 
receive a 12" Columbia or Epic stereo 
Bonus record of vour choice FREE for 
every two additional selections you buy 

* The records you want are mailed and 
billed to you at the regular list price 
of $4 98 (Classical Selections, $5 98), 
plus a small mailing charge 

* Mall the coupon now to begin your 
Tna Membership - and receive your 
Six stereo records for only $5,98 ' 


IMPORTANT NOTE; 
Stereo records must be played 
only on a stereo phonograph 


COLUMBIA rlji 
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Is Volkswagen contemplating a change? 


The onswer is yes. 

Volkswogen chonges continuolly through- 
out each year. There have beer> 80 changes 
ir> 1959 alone. 

But none of these ore changes you merely 
see. We do not believe in planned obsoles- 
cence. We don't chortge a cor for the sake 
of change. Therefore the doughty little 
Volkswogen shape will still be the same. 


The fomilior snub nose will still be intoct. 

Yet, good as our cor is, we are constonlly 
finding ways to make it better. For instonce, 
we have pul permoneni magnets in the droin 
plugs. This will keep the oil free of tiny metol 
porticles, since the metal adheres to the 
magnets. 

Our shift, we are told, is the best in the 
world. But we found a way to moke it even 


smoother. We riveted special steel springs 
into our clutch plate lining. 

The Volkswogen hos changed completely 
over the past eleven years, but not its heart 
or foce. 

VW owners keep their cors year 
ofter year, secure In the knowl- 
edge that their used VWis worth 
almost as much os a new one. 



Cnrtr: UoonfrtU RartH'au ► 

This brilliantly lit oval of 
ItoDSOvpIt Ruppway will lx* 
the settinK fof iroltinR's first 
International eharnpionshipi 
for a J50.000 purse. Jeremiah 
Tax's preview is on page 12. 

Photograph by John G. Ximrnerinan 


JVexi week 



► The artistry of Nellie Fox 
and Luis Aparicio may at last 
bring the pennant to the Chi- 
cago White Sox. Other fa- 
mous double-play men have 
dune as much in the pa.st. 


> Polo is having an amaxing 
resurgence, and the eamera 
of Marvin E. Newman records 
tn ciilur some of the finest of 
the modern players in action 
at Oak Brook near Chicago. 


^ What goes on inside the 
head of a college football star'l 
I.ee Groascup. famous Ciah 
paHser now with the New 
York Giants, give.s hit an.swer 
in letters written to a friend. 





Si-oars Ii.u'sTHATBii publigh'-d 
wwkiy by TIME lav.. 5tft So. 
Michigan Avp.. Chicago II, 111. 
This iasue is puhlished in h 
N ational and Eaatc-rn edition. 
Second-class cKrstugi- piiid at Chi- 
rago. III. and a* additional mail- 
ing olficcs. Suliscriptiun: U.S. di 
Canada ST.5U one year. 


e 1969 HT TIMS INC. AU. BI0B1S BUGflVEO 
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BBPHOOUCnON WITMIlUT PiaiMUSION IS STBICTLY rRnHUtlTMD 


St^lSTS ILLUSTKATKO Augull S, IDSf 3 



MEMO from the publisher 


A TALE OF 

TWO 

CITIES 

(circa 1959) 



'I hc first city is Lfindoii, The scc- 
c>ri(l is not Paris — but ’i'ork. 

'I he tale coiuci ns a group of 
men tvlio Ikivc siucessfulh (on- 
lituieil a time-honore<l distilling 
tradition ... to l)ring yoti nnlltt'it- 
tic London Div (|iialiiy in die 
(Gordon’s (iin you buv. ^’on'll 
find iliese men at the (ioiilon's 
distillery, where tlte world’s fin- 
est (tin is jirodiued according 
to tlie exacting specifications of 
a secret fornuda dating liac k lo 
1 7()P. Enjoy (iordon's subtle di v- 
ness and delicacy ol Ihwor in all 
tall, cool Ciin drinks. Remember, 
too. the Ciin that made the Mar- 
tini famous. ..still makes it best! 



T wo worthy ambitions our youth 
traditionally enjoy are to write 
the Great American N'ovel and to 
sparkle on the playing field. But it’s 
les.s than traditional, 1 su.spect, for an 
individual to entertain both at the 
same time. It can happen, as Murray 
Olderman, sports cartoonist and col- 
umnist for the NEA syndicate, dis- 
covered. Late in 1957 at a party 
honoring that year’s All-America-s he 
found himself talking with a skinny- 
necked guest in horn-rim glasses. 

■‘You like Xew York?” (llderman 
asked perfunctorily. 

■'Well, it is something,” came the 
routinely polite answer, "to look out 
the hotel window in the morning and 
see Brooklyn across the river.” 

'rhis was l2()-year-old Lee Grosscup. 
In his brief career he had already left 
the University of Washington be- 
cause of its recruiting mess, returned 
home to Santa Monica City College 
and broken his leg in mid.season. Then 
he hiked off to Utah where* in his 
first season of \ arsity competition he 
rose from unknown to .\ll-.\merica 
to lead the nation with a pa.ssing rec- 
ord good for l.:I98 yards. 

"But,” Grosscup went on above 
the ftarty’s athletic babble, “what I 
really want to do is write.” 

Olderman said he’d like to see what 
Grcxsscup wrote. Shortly, when Gross- 
cup returned to Utah, there began a 
correspondence which has flourished 
to the present. 

.Ne.’clweekSl'OKTSll.I.CSTKATEDwill 
publish the Grosscup letters. With 
the personal cjuality letters have they 
bring a fresh, frank insight into the 



LEE GROSSCUP 


mind and life of a young man when 
he is both undergraduate and football 
star. Thus they have a timples.s char- 
acter, describing cares over coaches, 
curriculum, .self-consciousness and 
the future which are more common to 
toprtiglit college players than we 
would ordinarily guess. But they are 
al.so timely. For right now Grosscup 
is practicing for the .\ugust 1-1 game 
in Chicago. He’ll be a (juarterhack 
for the College All-Stars against the 
Baltimore Colts. .A.fter that he joint. 
Conerly, Gifford, Rote and Co. at 
the training camp of the New York 
Giants, whose No. 1 choice he was in 
last December’s preliminary draft. 
Gros.scup’s first and foremost ambi- 
tion looks obvious. 

Ne.xt week, however, his opening 
letter begins, ”1 guess 1 didn't tell 
you I was planning lo write a novel.” 

.\lt bough Quart erback Grosscup 
hasn’t written it yet. those who read 
his letters won’t mind waiting. It 
may be hard for future fiction to im- 
prove on present fact. 




'.inadu and I'.S. Co 


I yr. $7.. 


r (uliocripiluiia. I yr. 

>tiiiinKi-r. Mail auliurriiilion 
KATSe. :il<i N'lirlh Mirhinuii 
I’lriLM- nunii- mai;azin>' and 
irt-ased. Indudi- iio<(iul zom- 


SUBSCRIPTION SCRVICC « CORReSPONDCNCZ, J Kdvi.ard Klliv, Ci-IU 
■>rd<-rH. nirn-s|Kindc-n<-i' and in«l run ions for i-huiiKi- of Hddn<M l«: Sl'oRT-^ li 
Avrnui', Chii-aen II. illinoia, ChanKi- of uddr<-M m(ulrc« throa' wt.<-kz' no 
funitah addn-OB UIm'I from a rm-nl izauv, or slalo otitnly lion iiiauazini' 
iiumlH'r. f'hunK*' rmiuiriii old u woU u nt-w addri-ss. 

eOlTORIAL A AOVERTISINC CORRESPONOCNCe SPORTS I 

OTHER TIME IRC. PUBLICATIONS TIME. LIPE, PllKTlN- 

I'huirmun, .Maurire- T- MiKirn; I’riaid'-ni, Koy K. I.air*on: Kzppuiivp Vin- i'r>-sidPni for I’ulilizhinK. 
Howard Hlack: KApt-ulivv Virr I'n-sidt-nt and Tmuuri'f. • 'hark* L. Slillnian; Vi(>. I’roaidt-nt and SrPrplary , 
D. W. Urunibauich; \irt- I'ri-sidonu, Kditar K. Uakor. Bernard Barnes, (riay Burkhuui, Arnold W. 
f'arlaon, Allen Grover, Andrew Heiskell. O. Jaeksun, J. Kdward Kint;, Janies A. I.men, ILslph 1). 
Paine Jr.. P. I. Prenlirv, Wealun G. Pullen Jr.; ('onipiroller and Aaaislani Serrelary, John p. Harvey. 


..’STHArEn. S Uorkefeller Plait. N.Y. Ju. N.Y. 
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Who’s the woman behind the Schweppesman? 


ovKiHNii HKiiiMi luT iiiii-ler's i-liair ymi see 
\iliiiali \Vliih li<'a<l. ktiDWii to SDl) (•!(»(* frii-inU 
as “'I’uiiimiv." H!i-"fiil wifi- lo Kilwanl Whitihcail, 
cnvrjy from tlu- lloii'c «if Scliwrppcs in London. 

‘Oiiri' yon’vt* tasted Seliwcppcs.” swears llu- de- 
voted {jirl, “yon will dii' of tliir«.l rather than mix a 
(iin-ainl-T<inic will> anylliintf else.” 

J)id 'Idminie wed the (’ommaiider just to insure a 


steady siip|)ly <if the oulln-ulif (iiu-nn<l-Tonie mixer? 
Heaven forfeiid! \'oii <lon‘l have lo tnarry a 
Seliweppe>man (ora millionaire) to enjoy Sehweppes 
nirion-'ly refreshing flavor I'lvri/ lo ahsolnlely 

valltfir in Seliw«-pperve>eeiiee. 

Kven tlH>n«li its injiredienls are iiiipurU-il Jrtmi 
/•’»f 7 /<i>u/-Sehwe|»pes ei»sts yon only a few cents more 
than doineslie snl>slilut«-s. 'I'liank nooilne-.s. 


.S7 //li'A77’/-'.s'.' "(hill/ a Jfir mi/.i iHjJi'ri'ure hi price . . . hut ii /iriirlcuit ilijfcrciicr in taste.'" 


K1 



Come to Japan for the kind of vacation 
you’ve never had! See the country . . . 
enjoy the ancient manners and customs 
. . . the fabulous gardens . . . the 
charming architecture . . . famous 
shrines. Spend a relaxing weekend at a 
Japane.se Inn . . . live quietly in a 
world apart! 

But thrill to the modern, beautiful 
cities . . . the air-conditioned hotels, 
fascinating restaurants and shops. Plan 
a new kind of vacation this year! 

See your Travel Agent 

JmH ToumsrJnmmM 

45 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, N. Y. 

6SI Market Street. San Francisco 5. Calif. 

109 Kaiulani Avenue. Honolulu 15, Hawaii 

48 Front Street W.. Toronto, Canada 



Quaffmansfiip 


.A brief, historical cuUle 
to the joys of 
(jiitiffinR CiirUbeTp Beer 
ProbiiiK around the ruins of 
NiiK'veh. .whacoloKists discov- 
iTi'cl a f.ihlct listing Ix'or among 
the provisions of Noah's ark. It 
probably wasn’t Carlsberg Doer, 
but never you mind— carry on 
the ancient iriidition with Carls- 
iKTg— file beer Noali would have 
loved! 




$1 00 to 
Carlthcra (.hiaffi 
^ Madupn Ac 
.Vi n- Vork 23 



Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 


THE aUESTiON: Haw da {fan feel ahaut lilg league teamn .'iigning 
up college hasehall plat/ers before Iheg graduatei' 




HERBERT 
□ ORRICOTT 

l’rr»iilnil 

\CAA 


A boy goOK to college to equip himself for 
a specific carwr. If he is olTerecI a large bo- 
nus to become a major league player, he’d 
tietler grab il. One lioy wa.s olTereil $75,- 
00(1 !)Ut was [MTsuaded to pas,s it up for 
fiiolliall. Later he was hurt and unfit for 
Iva-sebait. Will hi« coach cump<-nsate him? 


Why I'an’i tia.sel>all have the .same agri-e- 
menl with the colleges as the pro football 
p<-ople <io, draft ing players on graduation, 
the la.sl teams having first ehoiee? The 
Ixiys could complete their eilucations that 
way ami have u better opportunity in life 
should they not tieconte big leaguers. 




JACK BARRY 

litoteball nmeh 
HolyCrux^ 


If they must sign a .star, why not let him 
finish the s*'as<)n, anyway, rather than 
ruin a college team? (lene lA-ek hail only 
a year to graduate when they look him 
from us for a $-H0,((00 tionus. If colleges 
playt’fl enough games. I’d be oppi>.sed to 
players signing until graduation. 


I don’t like it. The boys shouhl gel their 
diplomas. It’s a big question whether or 
not they will make gooil in baseball. Four 
of my players have signed bonus con- 
tracts. They are .st-niors and are allowed 
to stay and Kra<luale, but they’re ineligi- 
ble to play college hall. 



GEORGE WEISS 

llnieral Miimiyrr 
S'rif York Yuiikefx 



ROBIN ROBERTS 

1‘ilrhrr 

I'hilodrlplnti l‘liiUir!‘ 


Kach ca.se should lie considered by itself. 
.A college player should not sign unless it 
is his definite aim to Ik- a major league 
player and it is plain that he can make 
the grade in a <'oqple of years, By starting 
early he gains a year or two. Otherwise, I 
would rather see the boy graduate first. 


A large bonus i.s particularly enticing to 
a boy with a year or more to go in college. 
However, he would be InUter of! to finish 
school first. I signed my ba.seball contract 
in September of my last year. Athletes 
doing the same thing woubl lie more apt 
to finish .school before playing baseball. 


E2 
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GERMAN MADE 

Crrmany’s |ii>i'iilar |irc<n.-iion-l)iiill car. Opel ofTcr-s refinements uniiitie 
in a car [iricol so low. Oj>el Kckonl 2-ilnor sedan is a praclical fainilv- 
size. economical small car witli .Atneriran hi-j-car ideas. II.S, sale>. of 
0|)cl liave incrca.scd fa.ster in 1959 tli.m any other importeil car. 



AMERICAN STYLE 

0(>el Caravan waaon ha- rnnm aplenly for a family of five an<l \ac atinn 
fiear. too. Folil <lown the wide rear seat and pci nearly 6 feet of flat 
carpo i-pacc for a 'j ton load. Get Ond's illustralcil hroehnrc at \oiir 
i{inek Ih'aler’s. 



THIS IS OPEL 

THE eiG SMALL CAR BUILT IN GERMANY BY GENERAL MOTORS 
L'p to 30 iiiile.s j>er pallon. .56 horsepower. 4-cvl. enpine. 17} in. hnip. over 5 feet 
wide. Standard 3 spteeil -liift. M.innfaetnrer’s siippe>lix| retail prices I'.O.K. New 
York* — 0|)el Kekonl 2-<loor sedan $1987. .50, Ojk'! Carusan wapon $2292.60. 

'[Including h«alct, delrosler. turn Indleaton. deliveiy. handling. Fad axeisa taxes. I transpoiia- 
tion charges, stale, local taxes, accessories and opt. aquipmanl Inc whiieMall lues additional. 


SOLO AND SERVICED ALL OVER AMERICA BY 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR: L. L. Callaway Jr. 


BUICK DEALERS 




This is 
one way 
to get to 
the other side 
of the earth. 

But starting 
Friday, July 31, 
there’s another, 
faster way 
to get 

Down Under. 

It's by 

Qantas 707 Jet... 
the world’s 
first jet 

to woosh its way 
across the Pacific. 
Starts out 
in San Francisco. 
Stops for breath 
in Honolulu. 

Then zoom! 
Straightaway 
to Sydney. 

And back again- 
every single week. 

Each way, it saves 
you over half a day 
of flying. 

Years of shoveling, 
too. 

Want the facts? 

Better yet, tickets? 

Any travel agent 

will gladly 

dig 

them 


Australia's 
round-the-world 
luxury airline 

Ne«y Yo'k. S»n Francisco 
los Angeles, Vancouver, 
Honolulu (Also 80AC. 
general sales agents, 
in New York. Chicago, 
Washington, Boston. 
Detroit. Miami, Dallas. 
Philadelphia. Winnipeg, 
Montreal, Toronto) 


faces in the crowd 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the stporix in/ormolion of the week 


HORSE RACING Nearly ImK a million in 
gross purses offereil ut major tracks last 
Saturday turned the day into the toi>* 
quality rtieing afl<Tnc>on of the season. At 
Monmouth Park the mighty Belmont 
Stakes Winner SworU ixanrer, only 3-year- 
old in the |rt-hor*e Held, running unrier the 
sure hand of Willie Shoemaker, raptured 
the 1‘, m. 511.3.730 .Monmouth Handicap 
l.y two lengths over Amerigo, solidified his 
jmsilion as the leading sophomore in the 
country. In a fine field of older fillies anil 
mares .Mrs. Harry I.unger'* Umitne liefeuieil 
I’olamhy liy ty length to take the winner's 
priae of $ll)>t,312 in the Delaware 

Handicap for the second year in « row. 
Iiunre. with only three victories in 13 starts, 
siirjirised the crowd with a rail drive in the 
stretch for a 1 'ylength win <iver On-ami-Dn 
in the $H0.12.'i Arlington Park (’lassie for 
3-ypar-olds. In the JJta.IOtl Dwyer Hitndira[> 
at Jamaica 3-yeur-old gelding Waiii. ridclen 
hy a masterful Sammy Boulemetis. tiMik I hi- 
lead from the start and ran home ii head in 
front of .Middle Brother for new 1 3 Ifi-m. 
track record of l:n4 I 

BOATING Dominating Utrchmoni Kuce 
Wwk (lairchmonl. N.Y.’ like iwo eagle* 
over a covey of sandpipers were John Mit- 
eer's 12-meter Wralhrrl>. skipperel by 



• WEATHERLY ■ LEADS "EASTERNER ' 


-Arthur Knapp Jr., and K. ('handler Hiivey’« 
Kssierner. with Bus Hovey at the helm. 
Continuing their weekend malehes, Wmih- 
crl* took thri*e straight 'Sf*' ‘ihon- . iHrh 
an'l Rrirrl) IWker. 2in-ehiss sailors from 
.American A’C won top honor; KathUs-n 
Cullen Memorial Trophy- Other winners; 
Jimno S)ke», Miinhtt.sset Bay. skippered 
Lightning to junior championship: Skip 
Kirhrlls. Star.s: Warner Wiiro* Inti rnationnl*; 
Peic Ikifdes, Thistles. 

eoxiNG-Miii ii.>H<nHohn ((X'k a Hying iri|i 
to (Jiiieborg, Sweden to witle jdans with 
ingemar Ji>hsnw«in on the .September title 
defense found that (ngemar had a fresh 
idea: put the fight oil until H'UO. Kxplaineil 
Ingemar; "I have heard jieople from Flor- 
ida and California say the time i* n<d ripe 
as early as September. They fe*d public 
interest cannot Im- turned up Again that 

r:ddie Marhen. top heiivyweight eon- 
lender until he was useil as a stepping- 
stone to world championship by Johiin>won 
last Septemlier. unveiled a right of his 
own. pounded Reuben V'argus into a sixth- 
round TKD in a Hl-round return match at 
Portland. Ore. 


FOR THE RECORD 

aascBALL CCffPRII' ihaU so lantrr ring Is 
/VssspJrfjnfo t»s «r f*irnf* .S'NS/tsP rfowWr- 

hf<uUrt NOV Ikiil flait tegiflnlHte ptMini hill pf' 
mitti'sg .SKSt/'H p<imr» hrfatt « p.m, to (ir 

•OATiNO l,A!>SK THoKKV. .Sii»d/s. t^ainr-l 
InlfTn'ilional <$oUi Csjj {rom lii/fmling I'kiimpi- 
'in BrsiV Fill/, //minrnn, t bp Hinnix'l 

/o»l r.irr, .'{(laiPiO'SS. Snftrn 

KO/tM t-V II. lit I KI.KY. Sl-pr-'ir-oU .tf.iBskc. 
trr, Kngl/inii Uiirpfr, ilrurr Misa W'ind>'rtn<‘re HI 
to SCH' hi/itro rr^iril nf rkisr wilk 

• pffi nf illl.tl mph. I.iikt Wimlfrnirr*, KngUinil. 
soxinO H.MtOl.O t/tr.UK.s' .tajpered /r«m 

four knorkiloirnr hi ilr/nti I'liul JiitpfHatin in t5- 
riiMMil •Irfiri'in for rorntrd Uorld Juniot l.i'/hi- 
irrigh’ lillr, /’r«piifrii<-» 

.{llt'IIIK .MlMIltH, Ugh' kriir»s<e;lit rknwipio". 
p»Mfp<isrrJ lillt fight with Vn/s lliirrtli for uton'i 
limt, uhrn hit wijt hrrnmr ili. truehrilulfl Iniut 
for \ug t i, Miinlrr/il 

t/.f)-V;jtt JOll\'!tl>\. tubbing fnr .Mrr Mi'/f. 
miulf it t .< in II Tmr m'ith tii'rniinit iltntinn ofrr 
ti'ittiV /*.Mtraso, httitgu tight!, l.ouitrilU. 

PENCINC - /{KC.Vtt -ns 

irorlil liilf eroun is fmrfoff with lltns Jiig. 
KnghiH.t; HflHtl.F KMtl'XTI. f/ssiPirt. ir- 
p/<ilmpd irorld »iiVp fitV. ./ i'ti riXary nrrr t'l>e/e 
mlt I'liUirrti, llnh,; I'llt. W'll uptti llung'irn f'lr 
H-iirhl ug'irr Ifnui lull. Iluiluprul. 

OOLF -sTl-V I.Kn\ Mill. Viinnii.Mr, I'unnih'in 
l*li \ rhiim pinnihip, o' tf'itt, tint., with {"I f'U 

V.Wf,7.’/r l.V AKSIlUl UDl.F l.s'.SOI f-t r/ttV, 

« if* tC puinlt, noii'l out Fninei -is.t Itflgi'iin, u 'tk 
15 sriin(< nifh. to sis llrn'irillt /n'rPs<t<i»snt 
I'haltingi Tlophp, Itrouritlr, Friinrr. 

HARNESS RACINO TI.’\I>KK Blift.V 
Vafmnti/ I'hampianuhip Tint, I m , hp lip Ifng'ht 
orir Fiimrlhing Sptriiil. in .1 5. Vost" 

-V V Uiirimp /tr't/v .friV/r. 

HORSE RACING W III 11/ I ' I T. Si'IP.u"" Sunn' 

I ■' ' "I.. bp ij Ungih ortr l>op t'<*i>r', 

in : Uollpwiuul rtc l:.f, Vr./1 up 

HORSE SHOW liriiH llll.KY. Totrto". .I/p'.. 
I'l’l'il iihI Friinritf'i rffiyoirpe. .'tpiii’n, wi/h f'luf 
pirftrl riiHnih, to win King Ittorgt t* liohl f'up. 

.•!' . 1 . Thi /tt)p'(» .Afpcil ('up, /,<»fis«r’pi t'up •li"l 
S'i'h'lt of lliiuar: I'.S. ii'tr Fpoin for I’rinn of 
II Pippi ('up, liiipol //<ip<r .S'k>i> . I.omliin. 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS RDlHlKU 
It AUlt, .Sprrp,';.- .'v. Inil., 'triris'j rwi./pjrt for, uon 
1 5'i,ih it pirimrutol fm-hirmuht ilriri to tilkt l*>p 
hiinnra in t'F.\(' filet " tik /t,v pannhi. l.itne Hoep, 

SOCCER ST. KS'dRI.UliUT. Si l.ouit, l " ••err 
Siipriaiui, S'in Jour, i'outg Uieo. 

ST l.i/t'lS Kl'TIS i " iiKi Ihlioil Smllt in 
•jowl III o hiime-'inil-hami •itUf fnr XilliiiKil 
\ mute it I'up ehii iHpionuhip. 

SWIMMING >7/ l.VK 1fp-K/.VVKV. /■ ■>/ /spfei"'i. 
tnttiri.' unr'it ||Ul•^l,|l|f Ihirkatrok'i eeiuifl hi 'll' 
,n J.'l-I .'I’ll Um, of l/,/,K,V SOMKh’S. 

/w./iPipt.i -pip/ppp, hi'il \iii'r'illii''i \lurr'lii Hoar i" 

I T .i •„ >>ap|/ti, J'lpiin. 

TENNIS IIKIIS' il{f) tURTZF.W llall'U. n 
'.i'H«p# no'i'iHiil rliip etiurl tennii rrou n bp ’If’ 
fulling Vt'kilhr^ ttH'f, tkiiiitptpt, fiiti'f, X 'i, • s, 

r • V ’ V MintllK, t /l.itrra'ifD, Cnlif . '"'I 

H'l'nrn'a ehtp mut' lillt, ('hirago. 

H l/.7i’>’ M'nK IV, D'lplnn, llhio, ilrfrU'ling hia 
I'inn hi'in linnia ehompinnahip, ilifflliit I"" 
Vrrppt.i.H. S""lh Uti.-.;. .v 7. J C-o.-S 4 .\7)/f t 
I:KY\'i>I.I>S. .'It.' rami fiu::: behin.l In .life'll her 
frlh.. So I'h t/n>«S| Keni Sehuurmun, l-fi, C I, 
1 ill Ural iiil./.itiign .'isrtl* fnr u-oiuen'a tiflr in 
I'rnn. loun Irnnia mnlrheu, l/iirrr/iirir, I'u. 
lI'STRi/./l o'lr C'luo'la in Iniirie'in Zoni 
Don'' t'up aeuiiAnnlu, Monlrenl. ITM.Y oeet 
Siuiiii hi rlinrh Ruriipenn Zone Ilona t'up n«ii/«, 
l/ltllS, It'llj. 

MILEPOST I/IKII: It 11/ /.. IIIIFFKIi. 

ppp'ijfir If'i'jiie hurUr u-hn pilehr.l for I'ltriloM'l 

l.ril/ue. Hnjfer a'a- ■ eotirt in in-iii p|< ‘olilta 
Ilf f',li per month, eouipili'i p| .*•' /i rtnit'l u i'h 
ol.l /fpj'/t'ppp'prr r/rtpp'«» in I '••.5 - 17 ; i„ t'elor 

liopi'*', liiuii 
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TOM NI)ltin\KPT. 1.3. 
Bellingham. Wash, 
high sehiHd sophomore. 
w<in applause and judo 
outfit when he topped 
national highs In sil- 
ups and .30-yard dash 
to score exceptional 
bfj.3 in national physi- 
cal fitness tests. 


TitlSH KALVis. 20-yenr- 
old equestrienne beau- 
I y from Santa Barbara. 
Calif., scored 1.202 
points at the Fairfield 
County Hunt Club 
I rials ut Westport. 
Conn., won herself a 
place on the I’.S. Pan 
American team. 




TSfYOSIIt YAMAS'AKA. 
•Jii, [Hiwerful Japnncfs- 
w immer who iirefers a 
slow stroke < t.> instead 
of 3d It minute', led 
Japan to win ovt.r I'.S. 
at Tokyo, later with 
' earn mail’s broke w orld 
^on•meter record in 
K:1K.7. at D’taka. 


|■KAf•HY KKI.I.MKYEK. 
a bright-eyed tennis 
whig from Charleston. 
W.Va., after Middle 
State* grass eouris win. 
beat Carrie Ileldman. 
Hamiramek. Mich., in 
Western (ilrl* 1.3 an<l 
under, at Middletown. 
Ohio. 




IA\ M’K.MAAK. 20. re<l- 
haired giant from 
.South Africa, imik only 
one hour in Penn. Lawn 
Tennis matches to |ni 1- 
ish olT a tired, but try- 
ing .Alex Olmeclii. b 2. 
4> I. t> 2. and demon- 
strate South .Africa has 
become tennis threat. 


STANLEY PAM F;K. top- 
flight r.S. harm... 
clriver.celebraieil 32nd 
birthday by sciMiting 
hi>me with John 
Hanover to set new 
world record of 2:11 
for II Id m. lor 3-year 
olds. 111 5.3II.3HT trot ui 
A’onkers Kan-wiiy. 




ZAfK WHEAT, 71. out- 
standing Brooklyn 
Doiiger out fielder from 
Hin!i to l!i2i!. with u 
lifetime hatting aver- 
age of ,317 (2,H.* I hits 
wjw welcomed as the 
N-3th memlNT in the 
Bas4>ball Hall of Fume 
at {’(Hi|H‘rslown. N.A’. 


SHliATS ILI.I’STRATKU AuOunl Ji ltS9 


7 
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and only from Firestone... 




A blazing new, history-making triumph in tread 
rubber for high-speed tires that: 



• Virtually eliminates tire-squeal and 
tire-whine 


• Cushions you in hammock-like ease 
in city traffic, on teeming turnpikes 
and on country roads 


Gives you 5, 000 extr a miles tor every 
30,000 miles you drive 


Shhh — hoar anything? No? No 
wonder! • For Ijere are Fire.stone’.s 
new Prc^mium (Quality tirt;s, i-om- 
pounded of revolutionary new 
Firestone Ruhber-X-99 —tires 
already exhaustively tested over 
the quietest five million miles ever 
driven, under any and all motoring 
conditions, to prove beyond any 
doubt: 1 1 I their ear-soothing, 50' , 
or more, reiluction in customary 
tire squeal, whine and hum; i‘2) 
relaxing new motoring east* — jolt- 
free, bump-enveloping, silken 
smcKJth all the way; (^5) an ex- 
traordinary mileage dividend -five 
thousand additional miles for every 
JW).()(J0 miles you drive. • A 
product of the most intensive 
resean-h, Firest<me UublK*r-X-99 Ls 
made of a paiivstakingly develoiH*d 
new iKjlymer and the nio.st ad- 
vamed (•om(K>unding U*chniques 
ever pioneen^d by a ruiilKT ct)m- 
pany. Rt'sult by far the quieU*st, 
smoothest-riding, longe^st -wearing 
rubber ever u.sed in Fire.stone tirt*s! 
• Bt! among the first to enjoy new 
noise/('.s-.>j driving, the "lushie-st” 
motoring ever — and the plus mile- 
age lx)nus that's all yours with 
Firestone RuhlK*r-X-99 and Firt*- 
stone Premium (^u.ility tires. See 
them at your nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Store— on sale right now! 



Berren BUBeen from start to finish 
(:<.|>yriichi IV.'.S. The Kinutun.- TinJ * 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LE9 WOODCOCK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The San FranciMro (iianlH' good young hil- 
lors still haven't broken loose. As a result, 
.some extraordinary pitching was wasted. 
Antonelli threw a four-hitter, and Sam 
Jones followed with a three-hitter. Both 
lost for lack of batting support (.see poijr 
/4 1. Fasi-baller Jack Sanford looked about 
ready to help the team. He won his first 
game in a month and a half when he came 
up with a new changeup. The l.o» Angeles 
Dodgers al.so had hitting problems. In six 
games they averaged only five hits, Three 
were won, though, on the solid pitching of 
Drysdale iboih starting and relievingi 
and Craig. The Milwaukee Hra*es. desjM-r- 
ate (or a mtijur league second baseman, 
picked up .American Ix-ague casutfl Bobby 
Avila. He promptly won a game with a 
ninth-inning home run ( to break a seven- 
game lo.sing streak* and lost one with a 
crucial eighth-inning error. The Braves’ 
troubles eased up consideriibly when I’izar- 
ro. Burdette and Rpahn pitchetl con.secu- 
tive shutouts. The Pittsburgh Pirates’ inex- 
plicable hitting slump stretched thrcjugh 
its second straight week. Kven pustgame 
batting practice failetl to help. The team 
averagetl lt*s.s than two runs a game, lost 
six in a row. nine out of II. The Chicago 
<'uli.s kept getting good pitching from the 
unlikelie.si people. Take Art Ceccarelli. 
Abandoned by the Orioles and Athletics 
after he could win only four games in 
three .seasons, the ;i9-year-old left-hander 
turned up with the Cubs this spring. He 
was indolent and overweight. But he lost 
26 pounds in the minors anti was recalled 
recently, Last week he wtm his third and 
fourth straight games, both strong seven- 
hitters. He hasyci to lose. Big Bob Ander- 
stm also Wtm two complete games and the 
Cubs jumpetl into fourth place. The Si. 
Ix)uis Cardinals got fine work from Starter 
Ernie Urttglio (he won twin ami Kelievt-r 


STARS OF THE SEASON 


AmsriMfl League 
THE BEST PITCHERS 
C«ne& »un McLc^H. Clev 13 3 
CcmDlete game) Pewuet. Wavh )3 
Hits per game Score. Clev 6 29 
Walkf per game Btown Ball 1 76 
SOa pet game Scoie Clev 8 06 
Runs per game Wilhelm. Balt 2.23 


THE BEST HITTERS 
Percentage Kuenn 0et.34a 

Home tuna K.llebiew. Wash 32 


Eitta bate hila 
Runs scored 


(1 per 10^ AB) 
Allison. Wash 47 
Power. Clev 76 
Yost, Del 76 


National League 

Face Pill 14 0 
BuideKe Mil (3 
Hobbie. Chi 7.34 
Newtombe. Cm 1.09 
Koula< LA 9 62 
Conley. Phil 2.94 

Aaron Mil .362 
Mathews. Mil 29 
{I per 1216 AB) 
Aaron. Mil 63 
Pinson. Cm 77 


THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 


Fewest opp. hits Cleveland 7 69 
Most HRs Washington l.t7 
Fewest opp. HRs Ballimore 0.90 
New York 0.90 


San Francisco 3.S4 
SI Louis 9.70 
San Francisco 8.28 
Milwaukee 1 129 
Milweukee 0.86 


Lindy McDaniel (he won one, .saved an- 
niher I. And that’s all. The ictim suddenly 
couldn’t score runs, and the rest of the 
pitchers gave up too many. The Cincin- 
nati UedH hogged down again when their 
pitchers just couldn't hold on to late- 
inning leads. One bright spot was the play 
of tough old Willie Jones at third base. 
Willie has batted over .300 sincr* the Beds 
rescued him from the Indians a few weeks 
ago and made him a regular. The Philadel- 
phia Phillies looked as though they really 
meant it as they won four straight and 10 
of their last 14. The pitching rotation of 


RUNS PRODUCED 


Runs Teammtips 1ol*l Runs 
Scared Belled In* Produced 


72 

lensen. Bos (.299) 67 

Power. Clev ( 302} 76 

Minose. Clev (.297) 57 

Kuenn, Del (.344) 64 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson. Cm (.332) 72 

Banks Chi ( 304) 59 

Aaron. MiK.362) 67 

Pinsorr. Cm (.306) 77 

Mays SF(.301) 72 

'lltrirnl bg mblrarling ///fa /rnrt 


Roberts, Conley, Owens, Cardwell and 
Semproch is suddenly a tough one. The 
hitting too ha-s improved. Richie Ash- 
burn, celebrating th«* arrival of a boy in 
his family after four straight girls, hsid 
a pair of four-hit games, batted .4H0 firr 
the week. 

Standings SF 55-43. LA 55-46. Mil 51-43. Chi 49- 

48. PiK 49-49, StL 47-50. Cm 43-54, Phil 40-56. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

'rhe Chirago While .Sru scored only 10 
runs, left 52 men on base. Yet they won 
live straight. Four were by one run (mak- 
ing 23 out of 28 one-run winsi. Said Man- 
ager l>opez: “The.se ball games can really 
upset a guy. I wish they'd win srtme the 
ea.sy way once in a while. If they get any 
closer, something's going to snap. Then 
they’ll have to put Old Lopez in a strait- 
jacket." The Cleselaiid Indiana gill good 
hitting and pitching, .also won five in a 
row and pushed ahead of the White Sox. 
Attendance zoomed past h()(),()00 H^sl 
year it was below 4()(l,n00, and the team 
threatened to leave town i mueh to the 
delight of G.\l Frank Lane. He collects a 
nickel-a-head bonus from here on in. The 
lialiimore Oriolc.s didn't get their usual 
tight pitching. Since the hitting was even 
worse than usual the team dropped six in 
a row. Classy rookie Willie Tasby slopped 
hitting loo ihe's down to .260,, and hi.s 
fielding in center was sloppy. Only ancient 
Gene Woodling kept rolling along , he's up 



AMAZING ATHLETICS movpd fa.st on pitch- 
ing of Hay Herbert and batting of Roger 
Maris. Herbert won two, Maris hit .474. 


to .340', The New York Yankees may not 
be dead yet, but their breathing is getting 
mighty labored. In un-Yankeelike fash- 
ion. they made 12 errors, treated the <>()- 
position to 10 unearned runs. With Ku- 
hek and McDougald out Ca.sey had little 
room to maneuver. Skowron returned to 
play one inning and broke his wrist. He’ll 
be out the rest of the seasttn. The champs 
are in serious trouble. The Detroit 'ngers 
finally snapped out of it and won four 
straight, five out of six. 'Fhere were runs 
aplenty i38t and lots of good pitching. 
The Kansas CHy .\ihlclirs ran their win 
streak to seven games 1 1 1 out tif their la.st 
13 1. Abruptly the A’s, in lust place just 
two wiH-ks ago. were moving in o» the 
first division. Handyuiiliiyman Dick Wil- 
liams look over at third base and hit four 
home runs in as many days. Bob Cerv 
was knocking run.s in once again. Best of 
all, the pitching was solid, Castoffs Bud 
Daley, Hay Herbert, Net! Garver anti 
Johnny Kucks all threw low-hit complete 
games. ’I'he \5ushingi»n Senuturs did a 
complete turnabout. No one hit, no one 
pitched. It was just like the ttld days, only 
a year ago. The team gave up ’>7 fun.s in 
eight games and scoretl just 16. Needless 
to say, they lost all eight. The Uusion 
Ki-d .Sox didn't win hist week either. Their 
pitching wasn’t too bad, for a change, but 
the letim couldn’t score runs. Manager 
Jurges established a curfew (the first time 
ihe learn h.as been disciplined in years), 
bul thal ditln’l help matters. "No special 
reason." he explained. "Other teams h.ave 
curfews. We should, too.” 

Standings. Citv 56-39. Chi 56-40 Ball 49-49, NY 

48-49. Del 48-51, KC4b-49 Wash 43-54. Best 40-55. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chi Foi .334 

Clev Powei .302 

NY Kubek .300 

iling 336 


TEAM LEADER 

Homeis 


Pitching 


Del 


344 


KC Mari'. 

Wash Allison .283 

Bos Runnols .323 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SF Cepeda .371 

LA Gilham .319 

Mil Aaron .362 

Pill Burgess .307 

Chi Bank 


SIL 


.340 


Lollat 13 Wynn 12-6 

Colavito 29 McLish 13-3 

Mantle 20 Ford 10 6 

landos 22 Pappas 10 5 

22 Lar* ’’ ’ 


Cepeda 19 Antonelli 14-5 

Hodges 19 Drysdale 12 6 

Mathews 29 Burdette 13 10 

Stuart 18 Face 14-0 

Banks 26 Hobbie 10-8 

Boyer 18 Mnell II 5 

Robinson 24 NewcombelO-5 
Freese 12 Roberts 9-8 


Huttil tialtrlif* thtuugh HatuTyian, Julu iS 


10 SrCIRTS ILLUSTRATED AuOUtH.itSS 


COMING EVENTS 


July SI lo Aiiiiual n 

All lima artU.D.T. 


* Color Meruian » Tiltrixioit • Stlieork lladio 


Friday, July 31 

• Mallhcwa vs. MrKsrlund. liKhls. 10 rd* . Msd. 
■ Sy. (:»rd.-fi. New Vorlc. 10 p.m. iSHCi- 

CVCLINO 

I*sn Ami'rirsn tvani iryouts, rhirsKU nhrouish 
Auk. 3 . 

OQLF 

• I'i'.A Champicuishiin. f*t. U>ui» Park, Minn, 
ihmuch Auk. - :<'BS-TV. Auu I 2 • 
«HQOT«H<i 

P.niH>«h Msloh Ritir Pan Amnriran imm (r>-- 
outi. Pofl flrnninK. Oa. IhrouRh .kuy. fii. 

WEI«Hr LIFTINQ 

r..S, rhumiM. * Pan .American li'am tryouts, 
York, Pa. 'thr<iuKh Auif. 1 . 


Saliirddy, Ainjusl I 

AUTO RACING 
SA.SCMl Crand Natio 
.My-rllo »<-arh. S.C. 

SASEBALU 

■ Mutual-radio 
a St. l-ouis at Milwauk*H>. 


inal diviltnn, $4.1200, 

■iilh p.m, 'CHS-TV, 
2:125 p.in. iNHf', 


BOATING 

CaiiHilian Itonlcy Ri-KattB, linal day, St. Cath* 


Prnnaylvanift AII>.Stal>' IliKh Soliool IVam vs. 
N'all. Hish School AU-AnUTU-a., H.-rshry, Pa. 
HORSE RACING 

a Th*- llriMiklyti Handiimii, Jamaim, 

N V PBS • 

.ArlinKlun Kuturity, $|llil,<)tK), .Arlincion I'ark, 
111 

• M.mmnulh Oaks, $50,000. Monmouth Park. 

• \.J. .S’Bf ,• 

■ Intornationnl Trot. $5I).000. W.-atbury, .N.Y.. 
p.m. 'S'BC', 

HORSE SHOW 

KidiP’lii'ld Kuraf Show, Hidtp'rii’ld. CuiiD. lalso 
.Sui;. 2 . 


Fnntiay, AikjiihI 2 

N.ASt'AK lirand National divUion, $4,2IHI, t»a 
AniiHi-s. 

BASEBALL 

• St l-ouia at MilwBUkcr. 2:25 p.m. (NUr-TV, 
■ Mutual-radio . 

a lUPimofo at ('l•■v••land, 1:2.5 p.m. if'BS', 

BOATING 

Nall. Sni|M- Champa, & Pan Amfrirnn tryouts, 
WaK'i'oT, Okla, ihrouKh Auk. 

can tryoula, fhicaK" ihrouKh Aul'. x . 

SHOOTING 

N'all. .'Ikiwt ShiMiiiriK Assn. <’hum|>a., Lynn- 
hav'on. Vu, through Aug. h , 


Mnndny, Atiyusl S 

BASEBALL 

.a BMI-Star (biniv, l,oa AngcW, 6:45 p.m. (NBC). 


Tiiesilay, Awjusl -i 

BASEBALL 

• PhiladfIphia at Chicago, 2:.i0 p.m. i.Mulual). 

HORSE SHOW 

Dublin lliirse Show. Dublin (through Aug. Kj. 


WediieKilny, Auijust 5 

BASEBALL 

■ IViroit at New York, 1:50 p.m. (Mutual), 

'• I.iaton vs, Valdt-a, hcavya. 10 rdi.. Chicago, 
III p.m. ABC , 

GOLF 

r.StJA Jr. .Amateur champ., Stanford, Calif, 
(ihrough Aug. s.. 

HORSE RACING 

Chi'ici- Slaki-a, $.50,000, .Monmouth Park, N.J. 


TliursiUiy, August 6 

BASEBALL 

a Detroit at New A'ork. 1:50 p.m. iMulUat). 

BOATING 

i^■nKU^^ Internationals, l<ong Reach, Calif, 
iihriiugh Aug, 9.. 


Carling 0|>en, $25,000, Clevclnnd (through 
Aug. 91. 


SWIMMING 

l/.S. synchroniied swimming rham|)B., Detroit 
(ihriiugh Aug. 9i. 


*Stv local listing 



“I just to call you first thing 
to tell you how much fun we had!” 


Aflcr a visit, it’s ihouplit- 

• LONG DISTANCE RATES 

ARE 

1 

LOW j 

fill to call folks Long Dis- 

1 Here are some examples: 


tance aiul tell theni vslial a 

j Cincinnati to Indianapolis . 


. 40if \ 

good time you had. .\ tele- 

1 Pittsburgh to Buffalo . . . 


. 55<! 1 

phone eall is the warm. 

1 New Orleans to Houston . 


. 8Qi 1 

personal ivay to say 

■ Boston to St. Louis . . . . 


. H2S I 

‘’Thank vou.” Why don't 

■ Philadelphia to Dallas . . 


. *12 ' 

you try it? 

1 ThaM are the Station<(o-Stat>on r» 

M (or 

the first i 

1 three minulea, alter 6 p.m, and a 

1 day 

Sunday. ■ 


1 Add the 10% federal escia< 

1 

tax. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Call by Xumber. It’s Ttviceas Fast. 



SPORTS 


t'.STRATKI* Ah0‘ 
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SMILING MIAMIANS. THE ARTHUR NAROINS, OWN THE U.S. FAVORITE TRADER HORN 


Europe’s Invading champions 
are here lor a multimillion- 
dollar sport’s biggest moment 

by JEREMIAH TAX 

0 \K MAN looked upon llie trot- 
ting horse with a wil<l surmi.se a 
number (d.\-<-ar.s atro. and (lie sport of 
IrariH'SH raeinK hasn’t been the same 
since, 'I'his w as Cioorttf Levy, a small- 
isl), peppery type, who wa.s a highly 
successful lawyer on Look Island, 
\.V. He had the notion that trottiiiK 
races .should he run at niKhl to attract 
the vast army of bottinK New '^'ork- 
ers wlio, because of their jolis. were 
unalile to attend the Thorou«lihre<I 
tracks in the afternoon. That was 
In tile -U interveninj; yeur.s. be- 
eiuise Levy’s notion wa.s fantastical- 
ly prescient, this largely bucolic, 
county-fair pastime has b«-en trans- 
formed into a city-slick, multimillion 
dollar sporting industry. 

No one even bothered to keep na- 
tional attemlance ligures in last 

year the total was clo.se to Li million. 
Purse money has jumjied from $2 
million to $27 million, tlie betting 
handle from almost tiothing to near- 
ly $1 billion. At the .same time tracks 
have multiplied all over the coumry 
and the value of breeding stock has 
sk.\Tockcted. In many of our major 
cities tiarness racing now gives basc*- 
tiall, the ’riioroughhreds and all other 
forms of public entertainment a 
strung run for their money. 

(leorge Le\'y and his liand of pio- 
neers at Roosevelt Raceway hav<- 
continueil a.s the great inno\ators in 
trotting: from the muhile .starting 
gate tothe first so-ealled dream track, 
tlieir idea.s have le<l the sport's rapid 
development. This Saturday, at their 
magnifii'etil establishment •'•(< cio- 
ill Westhury, N.Y.. they pre.scnt 
the latest of tlieir innovations, the 
first International ('hampionship 
'I'rot, featuring the best trotters from 
Franee, Ital\', (lermany, Sweden, 
Norway, Caiiuila and the U.S. in a 
mile-and-a-haH test of gaited speed, 


S POINTS 
ILLUSTIiATED 


FOR TROTTING 


for a purse of $50,000. The highly 
attractive event is final proof that 
trotting, already firmly established 
in the front rank of sport in this 
country, has come of age on the inter- 
national level. 

The road from county fair to the 
International has been paved with 
gold for trotting people generally, but 
it has been far from smooth on many 
occasions. In the early 1950s, for ex- 
ample, it became apparent that the 


opportunity for quick profits inher- 
ent in the sport's explosive growth 
had attracted a number of less-than- 
respectable characters as track stock- 
holders. A horde of hungry politicians 
was eager to slurp up the spoils, in 
privilege, at the newest available 
trough. The resulting scandals— in 
New York, Illinois and several way 
stations between— forced some house 
cleaning and corrective legislation on 
the state level, though it is still true 


that in a few scattered areas there 
are tracks whose official families 
would have trouble passing an FBI 
saliva test. 

All along, too, there has been a 
running, undercover war between the 
traditional custodians of harness rac- 
ing’s rules of conduct, the U.S. Trot- 
ting Association, and the powerful 
new pari-mutuel tracks. The issue, 
simply, has been: who is going to 
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A FINE ROMANCE 
WITH SOME HISSES 


As in the boy-meets-girl stories, San Francisco and the Giants 
want to like each other yet always seem to be bickering. 
Perhaps a National League flag will provide a happy ending 


by ROBERT BOYLE 

A YKah and a half has passed since 
the Giants moved to San Fran- 
cisco, and last week, with the team 
fresh from a winning road trip and 
lea<ling the National League by two 
and a half games, the city was as 
excited as ever over its baseball. Not 
that San Francisco gets excited in 
any ordinary way. As every tourist 
knows, San Francisco is a sophisti- 
cated town, and the people tend to 
look upon baseball in a sophisticated 
fashion. Oh. they talk about the 
Giants all right, and with great en- 
thusiasm. but their commitment so 
far is more intellectual than emo- 
tional. San Francisco is not Milwau- 
kee, where the fans act like orphans 
at a circus benefit, and neither is it 
Now York or Brooklyn. No juveniles 
hang painted bed sheets from the 
bleachers exhorting their heroes on- 
ward, and no crazy dame rattles 
around the stands clanging a cowbell. 

Instead of being radish, the crow<l 
at Seals Stadium is well mannered 
and tony, surprisingly so for a ball 
park. Any number of young mar- 
rieds have bought season tickets; 
there is a liberal sprinkling of society 
folk ("Tonya Lapham, daughter of 
the Roger Laphams .Jr., was in a 
nearby box with Debutante Gcral- 

Phologrnplis bu Hu I'eskin 

TtQHTLY PACKED in stccp ScaLs Staiiiutii, 
a tense crowd watches Oiani.s' Daryl 
Spencer bat against I,os Angeles Dodgers. 


dine Christenson, daughter of \'i- 
comtesse de Bonchamps, and with 
Peter Stent and Ivy Richardson,” 
cooed Blanche Burnett, society editor 
of the Xfii f, recently in a story head- 
lined BASEBALL LURP:S SMAHT SKTi; 
and stockbroker types are able to 
leave Montgomery Street in time 
for the afternoon games since the 
New York markets clo.se down at 
noon, local time. "Fve never seen as 
fine a group of people at a ball game," 
says Lefty O’Doul, the saloonkeeper, 
two-time National League batting 
champion and former manager of 
the San Francisco Seals. "The upper 
strata of the town is at the game. 
Half of them must be women, and 
they’re ciressed to kill. I saw a wom- 
an there file other day I thought was 
Mrs. Astor." 

Seal.s Stadium itself has a sort of 
curbing effect on public exuberance. 
Since it rarely rains (only one post- 
ponement since the Giants came', 
there is no roof and hence no play- 
back of crowd noise. Since there is no 
roof, there are no exasperating pillars, 
and in place of snarling ushers hold- 
ing out their hands for a tip while 
they preteml to dust the seats, tliere 
are smiling usherettes who react on 
the unruly like the oxen used to 
soothe fighting bulls. 

There are perhaps other reasons 
why enthusiasm doesn’t run un- 
checked. San Francisco is a small 
city, and the players are not treated 


with tlie awe that comes with re- 
moval from everyday life. One sees 
Felipe Alou here, Orlando Ojieda 
there, The players are, in short, life- 
sized. Moreover, a few resented 
leaving Now York with all its adver- 
tising endorsements and television 
shots, and on occasion the resenl- 
rnent will out. .Johnny .\ntonelli, for 
example, has gone into a shell here, 
and his relations with the press are 
terrible. Last year he loutlly an- 
nounced that he w«)uldn’t talk to 
San P'rancisco writers, only New York 
writers. Then Willie .Mays has been 
3 disappointment. He's perfectly 
willing to sign autographs or visit a 
sick child in a hospital, as he did one 
day last week, hut he is simply not 
the superstar he was in New York, 
where he had the vast reaches of the 
I’olo Grounds center ficlil on which 
to display his defensive miracles. At 
present he is hitting under and 
go far this season he has driven in 
the winning run in only four games. 
He is good, hut he is not great, an<l 
he is starting to pay the price with a 
few boos. The (jucslion mo.st often 
asked of a visiting New Yorker is, 
•'What was Mays like in the I’olo 
Grounds? Was he really as goo<l as 
tliey said lie was?" 

Into this milieu came the Giants 
last week. They opeiuxl a l!)-game 
home stand with two day games 
against second-place Los .\ngeles. Al- 
thougli both games drew capacity 
crowds of 22.000 plus, the park wasn’t 
jammed until the last minute. The 
Giants and Dodgers are not the rivals 
they were back Hast. San Francisco 
and Los .-\ngeles are almost 100 miles 
apart, and the rivalry can’t feed on 
barroom arguments the way it did in 
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A FINE ROMANCE 


New York and Brcmkls n. Besides, in 
t he (]ld C oast LeajtUf. Sati Francisco’s 
bijr rival was < iakland, and Los Ahkc- 
Ic.s’ was Hollywood, If the (Jianls 
ilon't win tin- |>ennanl. the majority 
of San Franciscans would rather see 
tlie iJodj'ers win than Milwaukee. 
“ I'liey coultl all go rinht ilown there 
ainl see the World Series,” says 
O'Ditul. '"I'hey’re all Californiaiis.” 

Tlie tjHnies a^^ainst the Dodgers 
were tight pitching duels, hut, alas, 
the (Jiants Inst both in the ninth. It 
was the first gunic which provided 
'roj)ic A of the week. Antonelli gave 
up a hard-hit two-run lionier to (iil 
Hodges in the first inning, then 
pitched brilliantly until f’harlie Neal 
broke up a - '2 tie with a high fty ball 
that the witul helped nudge over the 
left field fence. 'I'he fans to<tk the de- 
feat calmly enough, but .Xntonelli 
didn't. "Put it in the papers that tiii.s 
is a blanking ball park.” tie blustered 
i 1 the clubhouse. "You ask tne what 
kind of a pitch I threw to N'eal, and 
I say what difTeretice dues it make'? 
I get beat by two lou.sy lly balls. .\ 
pitcher shouifi be jiaid double for 
Working here. Worst ball park in 
America. Kvery time you stand vip 
there, you’ve got to beat the hitler 
and a .'Ki-mph wind." Daryl Spen- 
I’er. another e.\-Polo (Irounder. com- 
plaine<I about the infield "The slow- 
est in the world"', but the papers 
aimed tlieir fire at .\rn onelli. A ('hnni- 
irlr editorial let him have it between 
tlie eyes: "His impatience with the 
local scene lias now veered from the 
pres.s to the pre\-uiling westerlies; he 
has. ill fact, requested the local pre.^s 
to print his unfavorable opinion of 
the olTshore brcez.es so that it may be 
made known to .Mr. .^toneham |the 
owner). ... It is probably irrelevant 
to observe tliat Mr. .AiitonelM. who 
works si.x or seven hours a week, si.\ 
months in the year, already draws a 
basi' pay equal to that of a governor 
or two plus tliat of some other very 
good pitchers. It is entirely' relevant 
to note that Mr. .Antonelli. in ascrili- 
ing his defeat to ‘iwo lousy fly balls’ 
that became heme runs by riding the 
winds, is entirely ignoring his consid- 
erable reputation in organized base- 
ball for throwing the home run pitch, 
or gopher ball. He has been doing it 
for years, ami in all Itall parks on tlie 
circuit. . . . While at it. we would 
also like to pre.senl our own view that 
San Francisco fans, who have been 
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THE CLIFFHANGER REPLAYED IN LOS ANGELES 


by JAMES MURRAY 

P KSS'ANT FBVER.” Irf)a Angples style, seems, at first 
glance, to be an anomaly. There is no snake danc- 
ing on the freeways, no free champagne being broken 
out at Romanoff\s, and Hungarian directors have not 
yet hysterically scheduled the imminent shooting of a 
musical titled The Year Ihe Dotlgem Won the Pennant, 
starring Zsa Zsa Gabor as a lady manager. 

Flven at the ball park pennant fever manifests itself 
in attendance running 7^,000 behind last year’s total, 
in fans leaving a -3 game at the top of the eighth with 
the home team ahead and shaking angry fi.sts at the 
orticial scorer because he failed to award a no-hit game 
to the other team’s pitcher. A visitor might be par- 
doned for demanding: “What is thi.s — Philadelphia?” 

In spite of all this, the Dodgers are close to first 
place, and I>os Angeles, in its own way and by its own 
light-s, was last week in the grip of what the tabloids 
love to call “pennant fever.” On a rocket test stand in 
the mountains north of the city, project engineers 
spent almost as much time huddled around their tran- 
sistor radios as around the instrument panels of their 
static thrust engines, and mingled with the patois of 
the space age was the good old stand-by, "What’s the 
score now. Buddy?” From the posh and paneled pal- 
aces of high finance on Spring Street, all the way to 
Beverly Hills, the sports ticker was running neck and 
neck with the Dow-Jones. In the street and around the 
backyard barbecues the conversational gambit always 
started, “Do you think the Dodgers can do it?” The 
Dodgers. Los Angeles version, were in the rarefied at- 
mosphere of the first division, and the populace didn’t 
know whether to brag or demand a saliva test. 

Most importantly, the fever has infected the ball 
club itself. “There’s not a man on this team doesn’t 
think we can win the pennant now,” proclaimed the 
Dodgers’ own “Big D,” the pitcher Don Drysdale, as 
he waved his long right arm triumphantly aloft in the 
dressing room for an application of hot compresses. 
“We’re not thinking about it,” noted the lean, graceful 
second baseman, Charlie Neal, who then corrected 
himself. “Of course, we’re not not thinking about it, 
either.” Off in a corner, the canny coach, Charley Dres- 
sen, brought the quiet science of ba.seball to bear on 
the picture: "You take Milwaukee," he 8Ugge~sted. 
“They got a one-game edge in the lost column as of 
tonight. But they got eight more games to play on 
account of they had postponements. Now, they got to 
win all eight to pass us if the season ends tomorrow. Is 
that a good position for them to be in? In the first 80 
games they pitch Spahn and Burdette in 37 of them. 
They got lots of double-headers coming up where they 
can’t pitch Spahn and Burdette in as many games be- 
cause there’ll be two a day.” 

Even the manager. Wait Alston, whom a newspaper- 
man once referred to as “the world’s champion lis- 
tener,” was moved to comment on the possibility of a 
World Series in the Coliseum. “We got Just as good a 
chance as anybody if I can Just get some hittin’.” 

There are a few big reasons why this could be so. 
First and foremost is Don Drysdale. His won-lost rec- 


ord. which was 4-10 about this time la.st year, is 13-6 
now, and that is only part of the story. Drysdale’s 
mere presence in the lineup is enough to turn rival 
batters’ lips white. “Getting to bat against Drysdale,” 
groaned the Pirates’ Dick Groat, “is like getting an 
appointment with the dentist.” Drysdale is particularly 
terrorising at night in the Coliseum, when the light 
level makes batting again.st his side-arm fast ball about 
on a par with playing Russian roulette. But Drysdale 
requires four full days’ rest between starts. Manager 
Alston gives it to him, but he also calls upon Don 
for relief stints in between, an overreliance which 
could be as bad psychologically for the team as it is 
physically for Drysdale. 

The Dodger relief corps, historically formidable, has 
now degenerated into what one sportswriter called the 
“mid-game batting practice crew,” thu.s compounding 
the load on Drysdale. Johnny Podres came up with 
his annual midyear backache which nothing but the 
month of August seems to cure; and Sandy Koufax, 
after whifling 16 in one game, took on a shoulder 
twinge which has scared theentire Dodger organization. 

Probably the most important change in the 1959 
Dodgers was that they finally came upon a first base- 
man and a third baseman. They were there all the 
time in Gil Hodges and Jim Gilliam, respectively, but 
they came to Las Angelas effectively disguised. Hodges, 
the tiger of Ebbets Field, became the pussycat of the 
Coliseum, batting .259, hitting only 22 home runs with 
the shortest left field in the history of baseball and 
driving in only 64 runs last year. This year he has al- 
ready hit 19 home runs, is batting .293 and has driven 
in 61 runs. For Los Angeles it is like finding that rag- 
gedy old relative you took in has suddenly turned out 
to be filthy rich and generous. Jim Gilliam batted only 
.261 last year. This year he is baiting .318. Even if he 
doesn’t stay there, he has already done more good in 
1959 than he did all last year. 

The Dodgers may yet lay an egg. But for Los An- 
geles, therein lies their charm. The nightly chapter at 
the Coliseum has all the artful suspense of the old 
Pearl White serials. When Gil Hodges slid sickeningly 
into second base one night last week to the sound of a 
crunching ankle, the spectators reacted with the white- 
faced dismay of kids watching Tom Mix (or Marshal 
Dillon) get lassoed by the bad guys for the first time. 
The most ear-splitting cheer of the season greeted the 
public address announcer John Ramsay's later report 
that no fracture was involved. 

The Dodgers may get their fingers stomped as they 
cling to the edge of the precipice, get tied to the rail- 
road track or get swept toward the buzz saw. Yet more 
and more people in the City of the Angels are coming 
to believe that virtue will triumph and the fadeout 
will see the Dodgers riding off into the sunset with the 
pennant flying in the wind machine behind them. 
Milwaukee, you see, is through. Dressen proved that. 
Pittsburgh? Come now. The trusty old friend never 
gets the girl, does he? The Giants? The newsboy on Hol- 
lywood Boulevard sees through them: “Take away 
Willie Mays and whaddaya got? I’ll tell ya: the San 
Francisco Seals, that’s what.” 
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OAWN PATROL. AND TRAINER MATHET LEADS HIS STRING THROUGH BEAUTIFUL CHANTILLY FOREST 


TWO LIVES OF SUZY VOLTERRA: THE HORSEWOMAN. STROLLING WITH MATHET AND JOCKEY: THE SOCIALITE WHO IS MOST DESIRABLE 





BREAKING RANK IS THE COLT VAMOUft 


GUEST AT SMART PARISIAN PARTIES 



WAS SUZY’S 
HORSE DOPED? 


The French racing world is 
shaken by its biggest scandal 
—or a proud man's delusion 


T his is a Frrnch mystery story. 

It is about a horse, a trainer, a 
lilonde and a loaded lump of sugar. 

Since it in a French story, let’s be- 
gin with the blonde. She is Suzy Vol- 
lerra, one of France’s mo.st celebrated 
race-horse owners. Suzy is a charming 
sportswoman, an elegant widow who 
whirls high in 1‘aris society, sipping 
champagne. Hashing mink. 

The trainer is Francois Mathet, 51, 
colti, reserved, proud and phenome- 
nally successful. He was educated at 
Saumur, an old guard French cavalry 
school which still considers the use of 
tanks in warfare uncouth. Mathet 
spent several years in the army, then 
resigned to become a fulltime ama- 
teur rider. In HUo, Mathet turned 
trainer, opening his first modest -stable 
in Chantilly. 

In a tough, tight little world whose 
boundaries are stables and forest 
paths used for early-morning gallops, 
Mathet’s nante soon became a by- 
word for backbreaking effort and ef- 
ficiency. He drilled his lad-s and staff 
as he himself had been drilled at Sau- 
mur. Uefusing horses which he regard- 
ed as inferior, keeping aloof from oth- 
er trainers. Mathet slowly acquired a 
tremendous reputation. Today many 
men envy him: some hate him. He 
ignores them all. 

Tlie horse in the mystery is Va- 
mour. a :{-year-old colt, owned by 
.Suzy Volterra, trained by Mathet. 
N'amour was a solid favorite to win 
the I’rix N'oailles la.st May, hut he ran 
a sluggish race and finished eighth. 
As the race ended. Mathet hurled his 
crop to the ground. He ordered chem- 
ical tests taken on the horse. The re- 
sults reveale<l traces of barbiturate, 
indicating that \’amour had been 
doped, probably by being fed a doc- 


tored lump of sugar. Mathet sum- 
moned the police. They uncovered 
no clues. 

\’ainour went back into training for 
the (trand I'rix de i’aris, France’s 
richest race for .‘l-year-olds. Mathet 
entered him in two prep race.s, both 
of which he won. He looked so .spec- 
tacular in workouts before the big 
race that he was made favorite. 

V'amour finished seventh. His Jock- 
ey complained that the horse had 
been listless, .\gain chemical tests 
were taken, this time by both a vet 
and the police. The vet found traces 
of barbiturate. The police found noth- 
ing. but this might be explained by 
the fact that the samples were al- 
lowed to lie around for four days be- 
fore being analyzed. Again police un- 
covered no clues. 

The Vamour case has created a fu- 
ror among Europe's racing fans, from 
Britain’s Jockey Club to France’s So- 
ciet6 d’Encouragement pour I’Am^- 
lioration dos Races de Chevaux. Who 
doped Vamour? 

Some racing experts suspected u 
ring of gamblers or foreign bookmak- 
ers. Others thought it was the work of 
some embittered former employee of 
Mathet’s. France’s 85-year-old col- 
umnist Jean Trarieux, one of the best 
racing writers in the business, was 
skeptical. "If the story is true, this is 
something which affects the whole of 
French racing,” he wrote. "But I have 
reason to believe that it is due to the 
special circumstances which prevail 
at M. Mathet’sstable." Trarieu.x feels 
this abnormally proud man has bt*en 
unable to explain or accept some of his 
own defeats except in terms of an im- 
aginary crime. Beyond that. Trarieux 
explains the traces of drugs found in 
the horse thusly; that many trainers 
give their most nervous horses mild 
tran<]uilizer pills to calm them. 

Whatever the truth. Suzy Volterra 
drew wide sympathy when she said, 
"The public’s faith and the honor of 
b'rench racing have been betrayed.” 

— Wai-ikh Bi.vgham 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by John G. Ziinnierman 


Glistening 


Sands of Oregon 


The wild beauty of the coastline first 
seen by Lewis and Clark still lives 
today as a spectacular playground 


A long the Pacific Coast one afternoon, the sun set- 
. tied slowly behind the foK bank which seemed 
always to hang at the edge of the Oeat Western Sea. 
The siiit mist turned to a curtain of gold, melting into 
the waves and then spreading in ragged pools across the 
tidal flats. Farther down the shore, gray-green boulders 
lay in enormous disarray; and just a few yards inland, 
darkening as the sun dipped lower, fresh-water ponds 
rippled behind the barrier dunes. Two Americans, Meri- 
wether lA*wis and William Clark, .saw that sunset -the 
first overland travelers from the newly born United 
States to see the wild stretch of Pacific shore which is 
now the coast of Oregon, Today, 1.'34 years later, the 
Oregon coast appears almost exactly as it did to the 
first explorers. Among the headlands sea lions still make 
their rookeries, and the broad beaches are free of 
wretched little hot-dog .stands and pinball alleys Hashing 
neon. For almo.st all of the 300-mile coast from A.storia 
at the mouth of the ('olumbia River down to the town 
of Brookings on tlu- California border is by law a pub- 
lic highway. This public highway, however, is not for 
commercial traflic. Instead, as the pictures on these 
pages show, it is for the public use and jirivate jileasure 
of anyone who wants to ride the beach, play in the fresh- 
water pools or just walk among the great rocks, seeing 
an<l perhaps feeling the same things as <lid the pioneers 
when they first came here a century and a half ago. 


1 he eveninff mn crealet^ a golden backdrop for c 


party of horsemen on the beach near Delake, Ore. 
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Styolliilf/ amo)i(f maxaive hlacii vocks on the heorlics 

of soiffliern Oregon, a jxn fg of focnickern searches the. sand near 
file toicii of [Jandun for traces of bnried agate and jasper 




Om/o« tjoungylers pedal unique bicijcle hoals 

through fog-shrouded irafers of Smith Lake 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Brundage Reconsiders 

S INCE he is also a well-known col- 
lector of Oriental art and astudent 
of things Asiatic, it was perhaps only 
logical for the International Olympic 
Committee's chairman, Avery Brund- 
age, to behave in an inscrutable man- 
ner amid the storm of criticism that 
followed the now-famous May 28 
meeting of the IOC in Munich. It 
was then, you will recall, that the 
IOC passed a resolution advising the 
(Nationalist) Chinese Olympic Com- 
mittee that it could “no longer be 
recognized under that name since it 
does not administer sport in China.” 
What brought down the thunder and 
lightning was the implication, with 
all of its overtones in world politics, 
that only the Chinese Communists 
have a right to the name China. 

In the weeks thereafter, the IOC 
chairman seemed to support this 
viewpoint. In interviews in Switzer- 
land in mid-June Brundage was 
taking the line that “all we ask is 
that the Nationalists change their 
name. . . . The w'ord China has got 
to go." Let them cal! themselves For- 
mosa, or Taiwan, or something. 

Last week, after more than a month 
of reflection and more than a month 
of stiff criticism, Avery Brundage 
modified his stand. He announced 
that he would support Nationalist 
China’s bid for readmission under 
the nomenclature offered by the Na- 
tionalists themselves: “The Olympic 
Committeeof the Republic of China.” 

Brundage’s decision has still to be 
ratified by the IOC itself (its next 
scheduled meeting is in February), 
hut it should satisfy most of Brund- 
age’s free-world critics, who have 
included the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee, theCongress and President Eisen- 
hower. The principle that Brundage 
is now ready to espouse seems to us 
close to the one expressed in this 
magazine on June 15; “Brundage 
and his IOC fellows can and should 
say to both Chiang Kai-shek and 


Mao Tse-tung, ‘Gentlemen, your 
athletes, by whatever name you 
choose to call them, are welcome in 
our games, provided they conduct 
themselves as sportsmen.’ " 

A Matter of CO, 

W HEN three runners collapsed at 
Philadelphia in the 10,000-me- 
ter run last week, they were suffering 
from 1) cerebral anoxia and 2) meta- 
bolic imbalance. The first is insuffi- 


ciency of oxygen in blood reaching 
the brain, the second a disturbance 
in the delicate balance of ion chemi- 
cals in the body fluids. Oddly enough, 
the w’orst treatment they could have 
been given would have been the ad- 
ministration of pure o.xygen. 

“The trigger that keeps your lungs 
working usually is carbon dioxide, 
CO 2 .” Dr. Paul Schrode of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania explained. 
“These boys, running the 10,000 

eonlinufd 


AVenv BRUNDAGE NOW AGREES THAT THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA CAN CALL 
ITSELF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA IN THE OLTMPICS -N«w« itam 



“.4s Confucius say, ‘.4 »i(i« who has rorntniltcd a niislalce 
ami doesn’t correct it is committing another mistake.' " 
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meters, blew out so much Ctb iliat 
their breathing was triggered instead 
by simple oxygen hunger. But hacl 
pure oxygen been sui)plied immedi- 
ately after their collapse, and be- 
fore their f'Oo had been replenished, 
they might have simjjly fjuit breath- 
ing.” The metabolic imbalance came 
about tlirt)Ugli the e.\cessi\e loss of 
liquid during the race. Max Truex. 
a finely trained athlete with no ex- 
cess body weight, dropped from 1.‘52 
to 12.5 during the race. The two 
Americans had their liquid loss re- 
pleni.shed by intravenous injections 
of a glucosp-and-salt solution: by 
Sunday morning after the Saturday 
afternoon race, both were perfectly 
healthy and looking forward to the 
lO.OOO-meter run at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Games. 

“They would doubtless have re- 
covered cumplelelj' in any case,” 
Dr. Schrode said. “They are young, 
healthy men in perfect condition. 
Bob Soth’s blood pressure when he 
finished the race was somewhere be- 
yond the limits of the gauge. His 
pulse was 176 a minute. But his ar- 
teries are elastic, and they can take 
that kind of strain with no damage. 
The same thing is true of Truex and 
of Hubert Pyarnakivi, the Russian.” 

The cerebral anoxia happened be- 
cause, as the runners used uf) their 
Coo. the heart pumped faster and 
faster, rushing blood through the 
lungs to pick up oxygen. But the 
blood, at its accelerated pace, could 
not assimilate enough oxygen from 
the lungs, so that the heart pumped 
faster to up the supply of oxygen, 
which then became less because of 
the speed of transit through the 
lungs. F^'entually the oxygen supply 
to the brain became so small that the 
athletes began to lose consciousness, 
with the first faculty to suffer being 
the sense of balance, That’s why 
Soth and Pyarnakivi began to run 
leaning backward. The courage they 
showe<l in continuing to run was. in 
reality, the repetition of a pattern of 
orders from the brain which contin- 
ued after the athletes had lost con- 
scious control of their bodies. 

Soth and Truex possibly suffered 
more Sunday morning in the hospital 
than they did Saturday on the track. 
Said the night nurse to the day 
nurse: "Take good care of these two. 


It's important for international re- 
lations. They’re Russians.” 

The Economioi of Bowling 

T hk .\merican Machine an<l Found- 
ry Company has just announced 
that it has delivered its 6O.UO0th au- 
touialic pin spotter to a f>owling cen- 
ter in Detroit. An old theory of eco- 
nomics once held that all such ad- 
vances in mechanization made for 
revolution by the simple jirocess of 
putting people out of work. The eco- 
nomic laws of sport, however, are 
evidently different from those gov- 
erning more serious human enter- 
prise: no pathetic liost of human pin 
boys has been eliminated by AMF’s 
60.00U mechanical pin spotters, no 
picket lines are springing up to de- 
mand lliat pin boys be retained; in- 
deed. bowling on a big scale tbig 
enough to be important economical- 
ly! did not begin until after the hu- 
man labor of setting bowling pins 
had become unnecessary. 

It took the automatic pin boy to 
make bowling economically impor- 
tant. How important may be sug- 
gested by the words of AMF’s Board 
Chairman Morehead I’atterson to 
stockholders; Unfilled orders came to 
15136 million, earnings for the first 
six months were 78' \ above those of 
the same period last year, and “the 
major portion of the increase can be 
attributed to record orders for AMF 
bowling equipment.” Before its suc- 
cess in the bowling business. AMF 
was an austere machine shop, the 
House of Morgan of machinery mak- 
ers, manufacturing things like nu- 
clear reactors, electrical motors, 
bread-wrapping and cigarette-mak- 
ing machines. Its competitor, Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Cnllender, has also come 
into the howling business with its 
automatic pin setter, which it sells 
outright for $8,1U0 lAM?' rents its 
pin spotters!, and the other day 
Brunswick announced it had landed 
a whopping order for $14 million 
worth of new bowling lanes and au- 
tomatic equipment. 

Fine fiouri-shing statistics like these 
were impossible before automation 
struck the alleys. Most of the 22 mil- 
lion Americans who bow! have taken 
up the sport since automatic pin 
handling came into being. All the ex- 
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punsion overseas, now reaching ma- 
jor proportions also, began after the 
need for pin boys vanished. It would 
have been almost impossible to have 
found a labor supply big enough to 
set all the games that are being 
bowled on automatic lane.s. In all, 
abt)ut 90, OOP such lanes are now in- 
stalled or on order. Aral the huge 
air-conditioned suburban and shop- 
ping-center bowling lanes aimed at 
attracting school children and house- 
wives in the hours when men bowlers 
are absent, have blossometl every- 
where, changing the look of a large 
part of the country. 

Sport is. after all, a leisure activ- 
ity, embodying a certain well-being 
and relaxation, and it may be that 
its peculiar economic laws are influ- 
enced by that fact. The industrial 
revolution made for leisure because 
it turned over to machines the labor 
performed by peoi)le. The automa- 
tion of the bowling lanes, and the 
consequent expansion of the sport, is 
the harbinger of a social revolution 
in which leisure itself is made wider 
and more enjoyable even for the 
(theoretically) unemployed pin boy. 

They Ain’t Hoy 

T he artichoke is a patrician vege- 
table that looks like a hig thistle 
but isn’t. [The Jerusalem artichoke is 
not even an artichoke, but that’s an- 
other story.) All artichokes are a nui- 
sance to grow, particularly because 
they like a cool, foggy, frost-free cli- 
mate. The Artichoke Center of the 



Bang-up Job 


Who's this, on thi.s tug, 
Cau.sing alt of the rumpus? 
Ii’s a nautical pug 
Who is boxing the compass. 

RICHARU ARMOL'R 


World is Castroville, Calif., which is 
south of San Francisco and cool, fog- 
gy and frost-free. The Laroim^e Gaa- 
tronomique gives 57 recipes for pre- 
paring artichokes. 

No one eats an artichoke raw ex- 
cept a French racehorse named .la- 
min page 13). who con.sumes a 
kilogram a day. one or two biles to 
an artichoke. Jamiii is a French trot- 
ter, and the champion of Europe. He 
will appear at Roosevelt Raceway. 
We.stbury, N.Y. in the inaugural In- 



ternational trot this weekend. Accord- 
ing to Jamin’s driver, Jean Riaud, 
most horses are very fond of arti- 
chokes, which certainly will come as 
news to American hor-ses, most of 
whom have never even seen, much 
less eaten, one. One good reason is 
that artichokes, at least in the East, 
cost about 19 cents apiece when 
they’re in season. Artichokes also cost 
a lot in F ranee, hut Riaud says that he 
gives them to Jamin as a g&terie, or 
treat, "because Jamin is not likeother 
horses. He is so special.” He is, hav- 
ing won 20 of his last 2.5 races. 

Special or not, Jamin might well 
find that he has to make do, just this 
once, without his favorite food. Orig- 
inally, you SCO, the U.S. Department 
of .\gnculture impounded all the fod- 
der that Jamin and the other Eurt)- 
pean trotters had brought along with 
them. This difficulty was hurdled last 
week when the Department gave all 
the fodder its stamp of approval — 
all save the artichokes, for they were 
nowhere to be found. Despite Jean 
Riaud’s claims that he had shipped 
a week’s supply. Roosevelt Raceway 
officials decided not to waste lime 
idly hoping the artichokes would 
turn up : instead they contacted Ralph 
D'Arrigo, a U.S. artichoke broker, 
in an attempt to get more. 

"There's a hell of a shortage,” said 
one Roosevelt otticial, "but D’Arrigo 
has set up some kind of a mercy mis- 
sion. He’s had experience wit!^ that 
kind of thing: he once had to get a 
bunch of bananas for a sick kid or 


something. They're putting those lit- 
tle plastic dome.s over them or some- 
thing out there in California and try- 
ing to force the damn things. I sure 
hope it works.” 

100, Lout 35 

J AMES Moore Tati:m, an incur- 
able optimist whose confidence 
could hardly be contained by his 210- 
pound body, never wanted to be the 
toughest kid in town. "I just want to 
be the guy who whippe<l the toughest 
kid in town,” he used to say. 

To do that, in the world of college 
footl)all coaching. Sunny Jim Tatum 
felt it neces.sary to work almost con- 
stantly, day and night, during the 
14 years he spent at North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma and Maryland. He 
whipped all of the ioughe.st ones dur- 
ing his career. Won 100, lost :55. 

Bluntly and tirelessly, he sought 
the main ingredients for his favorite 
football prescription: good material 
and scholarship funds. The two were 
as closely related, he felt, as chickens 
and eggs. To those who criticized 
him as "a parasitic monster of open 
profe.ssionalism.” Sunny Jim replied: 
‘Tf they didn’t want big-lime foot- 
ball. they wouldn’t have hired me, 
and if they don’t want me they can 
fire me.” He took precautions against 
being fired in the only way he knew: 
by seeing that more and more tickets 
were sold to his football games. 

In order to sell tickets and avoid 
the figurative hut very real heat so 
often applied to football coaches Ta- 


They Said It 


turn felt compelled at times, in the 
dead of winter, to turn off the heal 
in his office. ‘T have a lot of work to 
do,” he once told a shivering sports- 
writer. “If I leave the radiator on, the 
place will got warm and I may get 
sleepy.” 

Perhaps because, as he pul it. "tlie 
rate of attrition is tremendous in 
coaching,” Sunny Jim recently began 
planning to build a bowling alley near 
Chapel Hill. Except for that one ven- 
ture, he devoted his organizational 
skill to coaching, not hotliering to 
organize a periodic (“scape from the 
ten.sion which pressed upon him con- 
stantly. If he ever relaxed at all, it 
probably was during tho.se frequent, 
friendly visits, marked by his own 
warmth an<l understanding, with 
alumni, prospects and friends, with 
almost anyone who was willing to 
talk football. 

p]ven when he went to Canada fora 
“vacation” this summer. Sunny Jim 
couldn’t resi.st tlie opportunity to 
help his old friend. Peahead Walker, 
drill the Montreal Alouetles. 

.•\lthough he never seemed to realize 
it — not even after periodic hospital 
visits that usually resulted in a diag- 
nosis of .sheer exhaustion and stern 
warnings to slow tlown — Sunny Jim’s 
long, tireless hours probably kept 
him from being the toughest kid in 
town. 'I'he pressure of those hours may 
have been at least partly responsil)le 
for his falling victim last week to a 
normally puny adversary, a virus ail- 
ment that killed him just a few days 
after he contracted it. end 


PAUL RICHARDS, linlliiitorc Oriole manager, in adniirnlion of Washington 
Slugger Harmon Killehreir: "He has enough power to hit home runs in any 
park — including Ycllowslone." 

MRS. ROBERTA BONNiWELL. longtime women's Irark star and coach, de- 
crying the apathy of the American female toward track and field: "They arc 
inclined to be lazy. Hut eren so, if our national idol were a jarelin thrower 
or a shotputter instead of a movie star, we’d hare more Ihayi a mere handful 
of girls trying out for international meets." 

SUNNY JIM FITZSIMMONS, horseinatt and trainer, on the occasion of his 
X.5f/i fnrf/idui/; "I’ll celebrate with n rum rortfuf/. / fufcc <i drink n«ir and ffnn. 
/ gave up smoking years ago. I eat anything I want, ercept baked a]>p!es 
before breakfast, and milk. Milk gives me a headarhe.” 
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For three centuries, like the ragged teeth of a giant 
fish, the submerged reefs off the Florida Keys have 
been snagging the hapless ships that stray or are driven 
from their safe course in the Gulf Stream. For hope of 
treasure or lust for cool sport, 8km*diver8 have been 
prowling these reefs, and today many of the old wrecks 
have be^me familiar landmarks. But this June, while 
looking for the oft-explored wreck of an old British 
warship, salvage diver Tim Watkins came upon a new, 
seemingly undisturbed mound of ballast rock. Watkins 
had found the remains of one of a fleet of Spanish mer- 
chantmen swept onto the reefs by a hurricane in 1738. 

The 1733 Spanish fleet is known to have carried 
great riches, but it is also known that the Spaniards 
returned, dived and recovered much of the treasure. 


In the past month Watkins and flve helpers have re- 
moved more than 100 tons of ballast rock, timbers and 
drifted sand, uncovering a welter of artifacts that the 
Spaniards left behind: an eight-foot cannon {eenier, 
human bones and broken bottles, wine iuga 
(left), block and tackle, pewter cups and brass weights 
(right, below), gold wedding rings and coins, 60 pounds 
of silver bullion. 

The dig has cost about $4,000. Sale of the silver and 
gold should cover most of the cost. Until the rest of the 
haul is appraised Watkins and his team will not know 
whether they will make a profit or merely escape a loss. 
This they do know: however big the profit, back on 
land the federal tax men await, alert as the crew of a 
privateer, ready to take a share of the Spanish prize. 




HURRY, 

HURRY, 

HURRY! 


Wlien the London Dnilij Mail invited 
readers to compete in a $28.(100 race 
between Tendon's Marble Arch and 
the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, sport- 
ing instincts on both sides of the 
Knglish Channel were tweaked. Con- 
test rules allowed all types of trans- 
portation, and during the last fort- 
night 120 contestants tried just about 
all of them. 

The race commemorated the oOth 


anniversary of Louis Bleriot's pio- 
neer air crossing of the Channel, and 
one man. .lean Salts of France, tried 
Bleriot’s way again in ahamboo-and- 
piano-wire replica of his ancient mon- 
oplane. A 5.5-yoar-i)ld woman com- 
petitor. after employing a motorcycle, 
a plane and a car, trotted steatlily 
for nine hours, nourished by grass, 
anil clutching a pet tortoise. She 
lost her way in Paris and finished 




outside the 13-hour time limit. Deigh- 
ton Millar, a I.A)ti<lon solicitor, set off 
for 1‘aris in black bowler and tweed 
suit. Traveling by motor car and 
plane, he made no remarkable time, 
but his announced intention “to come 
in looking like a perfect English gen- 
tleman" was entirely successful. 

A French model and sport para- 
chutist, Colette Duval, vowed “To- 
day I am France,” and scurried from 


Paris to London by motorcycle, heli- 
copter and Jet. But both she and an 
English roller skater were dogged by 
bad luck (“Sand in the bearings— 
that’s the trouble, old boy,” said the 
skaters and neither set any records. 
And no more successful were the R.\F 
pilot who leaped en route from a 
boat to a shear tegs apparatus and 
the bespectacled youth whose hope.s 
rode a grass cutter. Best time by a 


civilian ('41 minutes 41 seconds) was 
set by Eric Kylands, who used 30 
assistants and a seconds^aving ramp 
to his jet for second place. First 
place (and $14,000 1 went to Charles 
Mauglian, an RAF squadron leader, 
whose motorcycle-helicopter-jet -heli- 
copter-motorcycle ensemble whisked 
him from Paris to London in 40 min- 
utes, 44 seconds — an average of 315 
mph for the 214 Arc-to-Arch miles. 




MISS LIBERTY WINS 
THE RUSSIANS 


T hk Russian athlktks who aj)- 
pearpfl at the dual track meet in 
Philadelphia gave mighty few indica- 
tions of how they felt about what 
they saw in the United States, hut 
there was one occasion of significant 
exception. On a hot and hazy after- 
noon before their return to Moscow 
they look a sightseeing cruise around 
Manhattan and watched the Statue 
of Liberty suddenly loom up off the 
starboard rail. By some rare combina- 
tion of light and color the old familiar 
symbol looked remarkably beautiful. 
'I’he faint .sunlight tlirough the liaze 
flecked the green metal: the figure 
seemed suspended above the water, 
lowering us maje.siically as the sky- 
scrapers in the distance, 'i'he Russian.s 
looke<l startled; they identified it 
(juickly, called loudly to each other 
to come look. collective impul.se 
seized them: to get a [ihotograph of 
the best-looking liinssian woman ath- 
lete present i Taisia Chenchiki with 


the vStatue of Liberty in the back- 
ground. However, the Knickrrhiirki-r 
VII around Manhattan in three 
hours for $2.5(t i was circling the Stat- 
ue, an<l picture-taking en<led in a con- 
fusion of tall athletes tumbling over 
each other, laughing as they scram- 
bled for more attempted shots. 

The engines resumed full speed, the 
announcer began pointing out other 
American wonders, and the Russians 
relap.s«(l into ta<'iturn silence, It ob- 
viously wt)uld not do to attach too 
imicli importance to this brief Hurry 
of Russky high spirits, but it may be 
worthwhile to point out that nothing 
of the sort was reported of the Rus- 
sian visitors elsewhere. For the ques- 
tion of what impresses the average 
liiLssian 'or. in Ru.ssia, of what im- 
presses tile average American has be- 
come lopsitledly important. The im- 
pressive Soviet Exhibition of Science, 
Technology and Culture in N'ew York 
;aUendance 25,000 daily is artfully 


aimed at tlie ordinary man. .-America’s 
exliihithin, which opened in Moscow 
last week, is likewise directed at the 
average Russian. 'I'lie goal of the.se 
ventures is plainly to fUmioiustrale to 
the avi-rage citizen of the other coun- 
try the greater virtue of one’s own 
land and social .system. 

When N'ixon. arriving in Moscow, 
said to Khrushchev, “I wouhl like to 
meet with ordinary people.” he 
aroused Khrushchev to .some of his 
most argumentative bellowings. The 
Itussian Premier .sai<l that Nixon's 
idea of an ordinary Russian was one 
who wouUl accept capitalism as soon 
as he heard Nixon speak. Without 
wishing to get into an ill-natured 
cultural exchange of this kiml, we 
sliould like to submit our own idea of 
what impresses an ordinary Russian 
—or at least what impressed the Rus- 
sian athletes about America: 

It wasn't so much the sign.s of ma- 
terial strength. Skyscrapers left them 
apathetic. Taken to a gigantic Levit- 
town. they were unimpressed. Two 
of them, ])ondering a sign on a ranch 
house — For Sale, $12.1lbU — converted 
the amount to rubles, and were taken 
aliack to find it was less than they had 
expeeted. ■’Don't be misled,” one of 
them explained wisely, “'rhat S12,9U0 
i.s just for liie material. You have to 
build it yourself.” 'I'he 22,000 crowd 
at the double-header between the 
Phillies and the (Hants made no great 
impression, 'fold of Willie Mays’s 
greatness as a jilayer, the Russian.s ex- 
changed knowing glances and asked 
way he was out in center field. "If 
this so-clever Mays is so good.” one 
saiil acidly, "why is he kept way out 
there'.' Why i.sn't he up here with the 
others?” 

In other words, .America’s national 
game faileil to break through the skep- 
ticism of the visitors, just as over- 
whelming evidence of American ma- 
terial strength failed to do so. But for 
some reason the Russians seemed to 
enjoy themselves around the vStatue 
f>f Liberty, 'fhey looked less self- 
conscious. 'I’hey seemed less con- 
cerned about an audience watching 
tliem. They didn’t seem to care, for 
the moment at least, if they did 
something wrong, 'fhey looked more 
ih.emselves — more like Russians, or 
even more like ordinary Russians. Or, 
for that matter, just more like ordi- 
nary human beings. eno 
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The upper echelon is drinking 
Seven-Up and Vodka-ah-h-h! 

\Vc wouldn’t tell a lie. Not everyottc is drinking 7-L’p 
and \’odka. Not everyone’s discovered it ! But the adventuresome, 
tile alert, the trend-setters are crazy about it! 

d’hey say this is l lte Way To Drink Vodka, ’rhey say the crisp, 
refreshing flavor of 7-1 p is the nicest thing that’s happened 
to vodka. They claim it’s delicious. Dt-licious! 'I'hey even love 
the sparkle of the drink and call it a thing of beauty. 

Some say they’d climb the highest mountain for a 7-Up 
anil ^’ollka. Shouldn’t you at least try one at home? 

Nothinfj does it like Seven-Up! 




SNIPES ON THE RUN 


Photograph by Bruce Daridson 




On a dash to the leetvard marker, a cluster of pitching, planing 

Snipes veers into a teim jibe during the national championships. Turn page 

for the story of the world’s largest class of sailboats and their skippers 



He’ll use 804 gallons of oil this year ! 


On an average, that’s how much oil every man, woman 
and child of you can be expected to use. And it’s 
our job not only to find more oil, but to wring more 



and better products from every drop we find. gulf oil corporation 
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FOR 
HUSTLE 
AND 
PLAIN FUN 


The versatile Snipe is one of 
racing’s best buys, as its 
top skippers will gladly testify 


by THOMAS ATKINSON 



I F YOU THINK tlie color picture on 
the previous pages showing the in- 
tense rivalry between two Snipe skip- 
pers lighting for the li>58 national 
championships represents an unusual- 
ly crowded situation you are wrong. 
Disaster may seem imminent as the 
red boat piles in on the white one, l)ut 
Snipe racing habitually rides the hair- 
line of the hair-raising. Fred Schenck, 
the national champion, recalls a 
race 19 years ago when his boat was 
completely swamped by the second 
marker in a 4(l-mile wind. “We bailed 
like crazy with a bilge purnj*. bucket 
and sailor's cap. By the time we 
reached the third mark we were up 
and .sailing again— and we won.’’ 
Schenck’s racing memorii-s also in- 
clude the time a shroud parted on 
a competing boat, threatening sud- 
den collap.se of the mast, sails and 
rigging: the crew grahl)e(l the mast 
and held it up for the rest of the 
race. 

Unlike many cla.ss ln)at.s which 
were designed as pure racing machines, 
however, the Snipe olTcrs more tlian 
speed and thrills. It i.s a miniature 
yacht as well a.s a racing boat, ami 
despite the fact that newer and faster 
classes continually appear, the Snipe 


is more in demand than ever. Snipes, 
in fact, are so much fun they have be- 
come the most popular boat in the 
World. Today there are more than 
of the little 15 ' ^-footers in com- 
mission. sailing out of 250 active rac- 
ing fleets from Trieste to Tokyo and 
even in such Iron Curtain countries 
as Poland, and last year over 400 more 
were added to the clas.s. 

The Snipe was designed in 1931, in 
the early Depression year.s, by Maga- 
zine Editor and Naval Architect Wil- 
liam Crosby. He set out to build a 
family sailing boat that would be low- 
priced enough to stay within the re- 
stricted family ijudgets of the limes 
and furthermore would be properly 
balanced in .sail plan for any wind 
condition or body of water from mill 
ponds to oceans; small enough to 
hoist on a trailer, thereby greatly ex- 
tending the sailing range of the boat; 
and sturdy enough to take any beat- 
ing a family might giveit. .\nd Crosby 
succeedeil on all emints. The Snipe 
ha.s a moderate sail area iup to 115 
square feeli, making it an easy boat 
to handle. It has a high boom which 
helps prevent boom-cracked skulls. 
With a minimum racing weight of 
425 pounds it is easy to trailer from 


race to race. As for cost, the first Snipe 
built from Crosby’s plans was con- 
structed by a 14-ypar-old boy, .Jimmy 
Brown, in Pass Christian, Miss. It 
cost him $fi7. Even on today’s inflat- 
ed market it would cost him only $185, 
and he could get a ready-built Snipe 
fur $675 to $1,000. For $160 more he 
could get dacron sails (main and jib). 

Snipe fully equipped for a national 
championship uncluding trailer, two 
set.s of dacron .sails, etc.) would set 
him back less than $1,500. 

The rapid growth of the Snipes es- 
tablished that Americans were look- 
ing for just such a safe, economical 
’noat. Within a year after Crosby fin- 
ished his design there were enough 
Snipe skippers to form the Snipe Class 
International Hacing Association. 
By allowing only moderate changes 
in the design since, SCIRA has seen 
to it that a well-maintained old Snipe 
today will still have an even chance 
against a brand-new competitor. As if 
to prove the amateur can match the 
professional builder, John Wolcott, 
last year’s national champion, built 
his winning Snipe right in Ithaca, 
N.Y. while attending cla.sse.s at Cor- 
nell. N'o kit man, Wolcott started 
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from scratch, drawing full-sized plans 
from those in the two-page Snipe rule 
book. 

“In the evenings I would kick the 
guys out of my room and spread the 
plans out over the floor,” recalls Wol- 
cott. "When I was finally ready to 
build, 1 rented a loft downtown.” 
Since the Snipe is one of the few ma- 
jor classes where a home-built boat 
stands a chance of winning a top 
championship, Wolcott’s victory puts 
him in an exclusive groutt among 
racing skippers. 

Snipe enthusiasts like nothing more 
than explaining why they believe their 
little yachts are the most fantastic 
craft afloat. The man most entitled to 
speak on Snipes is Ted Wells, 52-year- 
old dean of Snipe skippers. Wells, 
winner of more championships than 
any other Snipe sailor, is the author 
of one of racing's most important 
books, Srieutijic Sailboat Racintj. He 
got his start in Snipes quite by acci- 
dent. One Sunday afternoon 20 years 
ago, he and his wife drove from Wichi- 
ta, Kans. out to Santa Fe Lake to 
watch the boats for a while. He saw 
the Snipes perform, and was intrigued 
with them. 

“As we were leaving,” Wells recall.s, 
*‘we stopped at a pop stand and \ 
asked if anybody had one of them for 
sale around the lake. Somebody did, 
and I bought it for $100.” P’rom then 
on. Wells was a victim of Snipe ma- 
nia. Twice since, during the Kansas 
droughts of 11)52 and 1956, the lake 
has evaporated out from under him 
but, undismayed, he took to neigh- 
boring lakes to win trophies. 

“You get so much interfieet com- 
petition in the Snipe class, "says Wells, 
"that it gives us a much higher per- 
centage of very good skippers than 
any other class can claim. The com- 
petition is so stiff that when 1 get out 
ahead in a race I get a very insecure 
feeling, particularly in light air. I 
think about hitting one flat spot with- 
out wind — if I do. I’ve had it. One 
poor tack can cost the lead." 

Fred Schenck recalls just such a 
time when heoutfoxed theold master. 
"It was during aracoat LongBeach,” 
says Schenck. "It was rather hazy 
and the boat 1 was in rounded the 
leeward mark behind Wells, who was 
in the lead. Ted didn’t spot the next 
mark. We saw it. hut kept ijuiet and 
followed altHig behind him. letting 
him think he was heading straight 
for it. After a while we jibed for 


the mark and went into first place.” 

Carlos Bosch, son of .Jose Bosch, 
who heads international Bacardi rum 
interests, and an international Snipe 
champion, is equally decisive — and 
also partisan. "Competition is why I 
love the class,” he says. "In any a\’- 
erage fleet you’ll see four or five Stars. 
But in the Snipe race you’ll see 15, 
20,40. It just isn’t as thrilling to com- 
pete with four when you can face 40.” 

This year’s midwinter Snipe cham- 
pion, Harris (Terry i Whitlcniore III, 
is quick to defend the Snipe on anotli- 
er point. "How often have I heard,” 
he says, “that Snipes are good little 
boats for junior to grow up in and 
learn on, but when he grows up dad- 
dy will buy him a big boat? This sort 
of talk is pure rubbish. Doctors, law- 
yers, denti-sts, architects, l)rokprs, 
industrialists, engineers, scientists, 
executives and even European royal- 
ty, as well as carpenters, plumbers, 
masons — people from all walks o( life 
sail Snipes. I’ll sail anything because 
I like to sail, but to achieve the tops 
in Snipes is one of the most ditti- 
cult challenges in sailing.” 

Whittemore was first introduced to 
sailing as a lad when his father treat- 
ed him to a trip to Newport in 1927 
to see the .\merica’s Cup races. He 
has since built up one of the mo.st 
successful Snipe fleets in the world 
on Lake Cjua.ssapaug, Conn., where 
his family owns 2,000 acres of farm- 
land. The mantelpiece in the Quassu- 
paug fleet’s new yacht club glitters 
with silver, and a good percentage of 
it is Terry’s. So good is the fleet that 
when John Wolcott graduated from 
Cornell he took a job in Bridgeport, 
Conn., near Qua.ssapaug, just to 
sharpen his talent. A year and a half 
of racing against such skippers as 
Whittemore and he had his national 
chain pionship. 

Whittemore himself ha.s never won 
the nationals, though twice he has 
placed second — once behind Wolcott, 
earlier behind Harry Allen, another 
Cjuassapaug skipper. But this may 
well be hi.s year. He has been sailing 
better than ever. This Sunday, Au- 
gust 2, the 1959 nationals get under 
way at Lake Fort Gibson, Okla., and 
for the next five days Whittemore 
will be challenging 62 other skipper.s 
to show him why he can't do it. Ted 
Wells, along with John Wolcott, will 
be among them, in what should prove 
to be the most competitive nation- 
als ever. The winner automatically 
becomes the U.S. Snipe entry in the 
Ban .American Games in Chicago at 


the end of August and in the Snipe 
World Championship in Rio this 
October. 

Admittedly, it is a long step from 
the day the eager Snipe owner buys 
his boat to the day he races in such 
championships, but it is seldom more 
than a short step to the day he nerves 
himself to enter a local regatta. How- 
ever, it take.s practice, endless prac- 
tice, to make a top racing skipper. 
“Of major importance in this matter 
of winning consistently in top regat- 
tas,” says Wldttemore, "is acquiring 
complete confidence in your boat and 
sails. This is absolutely c.ssential, and 
practice is tlie only answer. If you 
have cnmi>lete confidence you will be 
able to attain concentration of all 
your senses for the duration of any 
race.” 

Fred Schenck, of Newport Beacli, 
Calif., winner of the 1957 nationals, 
is a good example of what Whitte- 
more means. Schenck was so deter- 
mined to gain confidence that he 
practiced sailing with a sail bag over 
his head. Thus, with a companion 
watching out for him, he acquired 
the proper feel of the boat at each 
point of sailing. “With the bag over 
your head.” Schenck points out, "you 
can learn to feel mistakes: lulling, 
pinching or sailing too low. In luf- 
fing, the boat i.s fiat on the water. In 
pinching, the boat is heeled over a 
little. Sailed correctly the boat is 
heeled to the best angle. If you want 
to foot, your boat heels more yet, but 
if you fall off too much your boat 
flattens out again. You learn this by 
the seat of your pants, so to speak.” 

To help the new Snipe owner to 
get the best out of his boat — and the 
practicing skipper to improve his per- 
formance— SPORT.S Il.l.USTRATKII has 
sought out the considered advice of 
the best Snipe sailors in the country 
on the finer points of tuning and 
handling their lively little craft. Here 
is what they have to say— an expert’.s 
guide to Snipe sailing: 

TUNING 

“Beginners in the art of tuning.” 
says Whittemore, “often make the 
mistake of getting bogged down in 
relatively minor preparations, suen 
as constantly sanding the bottom of 
the boat. .Actually, such things have 
less to do with winning a race than 
things like carrying the proper helm.” 

Unlike many class boats, a Snipe, 
Whittemore goes on, should carry 
neutral helm, except when going to 
windward, when it should carry slight 




weather helm. A rule of ihuml) for 
achieving neutral helm on Snipes is 
to place the mast as far forward as 
the restrictions allow and the center- 
board as far aft. 

Once the skipper has achieved neu- 
tral helm. Whittemore continues, he 
should allow the boat to heel ever so 
slightly when going to windward. 
This creates limited, but desirable, 
weather helm. With this slight weath- 
er helm the boat will work herself up 
to windward, so the skipper does not 
have to force the boat up. 

Most skippers sail their Snipes with 
loose stays. When going to windward 
the luff wire of the jib should take 
most of the pressure. This prevents 
the luff of the jib from sagging off 
when close-hauled, As for the lee- 
ward stay, it will then be loose when 
sailing to weather to allow the crew 


to trim the jib in close. Once the 
Snipe is tuned she is set for racing in 
both light and heavy winds. 

PRACTICE 

Fred Sohenck lias some good advice 
to sharpen and make more interest- 
ing the mans’ practice sessions needed 
to attain proficiency: get yourself a 
"sparring partner.” Practicing against 
another boat not only provides the 
very essence of saillioat racing, man- 
to-man competition, but is a great 
help to the beginner in getting his 
tactics down pat. When the skipper 
goes into his first real race it is ad- 
visable, says Schenck, to follow the 
leader. "Everywhere he goes, you go. 
Eventually you will come to a situa- 
tion where you can lead.” And there 
are certain basic tactics he should 
keep in mind. 


AT THE START 

In most races the start is to wind- 
ward. but due to the vagaries of the 
wind, few starts, if any, are directly 
into the wind. One end of the line, 
therefore, will be more favorable 
than the other. A good way to deter- 
mine the favoralile end prior to the 
start is to sail <lown behind the line 
on a starboard tack, then head up 
into the wind across the line. If a 
skipper can cross the line at an angle 
of more than 45°. the windward end 
of the line is the more favorable, 
otherwise the leeward end is best. 

On a windward start there is usual- 
ly only one perfect way to go over 
the line: close-hauled on a starboard 
lack and closest to the favored en<l 
at the gun. Because of the general 
congestion at the favored end, how- 
ever, the skipper will sometimes be 
belter oil to pick another spot. Un- 
less he has to win in a particular race, 
Whittemore acknowledges, he will 
try for a spot on the line where there 
is an opening. "Don't try to start 
in the group,” Schenck agrees. "This 
is where accidents easily occur." 

Whittemore commits himself to 
one end of the line or the other about 
a minute and a half before the start- 
ing gun. He then sails down the start- 
ing line on a port tack, looking for 
an opening where there are no other 
boats. If he finds it he comes about 
and sails down the line with the open- 
ing. This puts him on the desired 
starboard tack in relatively unrlis- 
turbed air. 

"Before the gun you must keep 
looking for that opening,” Whitte- 
more stresses. "If you get it. there 
will be only one or two other boats 
around to bother you. But don’t go 
over the line early, In this year’s mid- 
winters at Clearwater. P’la. 1 was in 
first place going into the last race. 
All I had to do was be within two 
boats of Commodore .\llen Levinson 
when he finished and I had the series. 
1 miscalculated the start and was 
over just before the gun. I had to go 
back and start at the tail of the fleet. 
Luckily, I caught himal the last wind- 
ward mark and beat him." 

WINDWARD SAILING 

"There is a razor’s edge,” says Whit- 
temore, "just short of lulling which 
the skipper should strive to attain. 
Below this razor's edge the skipper 
may go faster but he will be moving 
off the wind and off the most direct 
line to the next mark.” 

ronlitiutil 


THE SNIPE: 
SNAPPY BOAT FOP 
RACING AND FUN 


A trim lofeet fi inches over- 
all, with a 5-foot beam and 
20-foot H-inch mast, the 
Snipe draw.s 40 inches with 
centerboard down, has two 
sails, main and jib, and a 
moderate total sail area tup 
lo 11.5 si|uare feel i, which 
make.s her an ea.sy boat to 
handle. For racing she takes 
a skipper and one crew. 
(N>sts range from $185 (kil i 
to $1,000 (already built i; 
completely outfitted for 
racing ( with trailer i $1,500. 



llluntnilioH hj/ Jark Kunz 
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\S'hen sailiriK to windward, he em- 
phasizes, the beginner should trim 
rlose both the jib and the main. If 
the wind is strong, let off the main 
a little to hold the boat fairly level. 
Here the Jib will barkwind the main 
somewhat but the beginner should 
ignore this. If the wind i.s moderate 
or light, pull in tlie sails, anfl then let 
off both jib and main up to an inch in 
order to gain a more eff**eti%'e air toil. 

ROUNDING TME MARKS 

When approaohing the windward 
mark it is almost imperative to do so 
on thestarboanl lack with the right of 
wa.\'. A skipper on a port tack cannot 
round it until there is an opening to 
get through the starboard ta<-k boats, 
unles.s it is a starlioard band marker 
ami tlie skipper purposely overstatids 
the mark istr linh Mnaharlnr mt 
romiding irindirard iiinrku, SI, Mnii 
IS). The beginner should not over- 
stand the mark because if he Idows 
this tricky maneuver the extra dis- 
tance will cost him precious .second.s. 

“As an example of how prec-ious sec- 
onds can l)e at the mark," says Whit- 
temore, "in tlie district cliampion- 
sliip at Quassapaugh two weeks ago 
all Ifi boats rounded the first mark 
within 49 si*coiid.s of each other.” 

Sclienck has a word of advice on 
heavy weather: "Don’t try to play 
it as close a.s you might in light air. 
When you come to the mark have the 
sheets pr«'pared to let the sails out 
as you round the mark. You've got 
to be ready to act much (juicker than 



JOHN WOLCOTT built his owti .SnifM* while 
astudeni at Cornell, then went on to beat 
the lop skippers in the 195S nationals. 


otherwise. In light air you can come 
up with jib cleated but in heavy air 
you should prepare to let the sails 
out sooner." 

CREW 

There is only one crew member on 
a .Snipe, an<l a great deal depends on 
him. Here is what the top Snipe 
skippers look for in a crew: 

Carlos B().sch: "The most e.s.sential 
quality in crewing is lieing able to 
take orders and following them to the 
letter. I don’t care if my crew is my 
father, brother, or who — if he crews 
for me he must take my orders even 
if he is positive I'm wrong. After the 
ra<-e my crew can tell me I’m a stupid 
jackas.s for doing what I did — that's 
part of the fun of the sport." 

Terry \\ liitlemore: "They have to 
have an urge to win equal to my own. 
They have to lla^•e complete con- 
fidence in my tiller handling. If I 
have as crew a skipper experienced in 
his own right, he will know tlie im- 
portance of acting instantly when 
the stK'(>iid.s count, while at the same 
time automatically keeping the lioat 
in good balance. At the same time he 
must be able to trim the jib within a 
fraction ol an inch to wlialever final 
adjustments the man on the tiller 
determines. He must handle a mul- 
titude of jobs without having to he 
told tlie se()uence verball.s'. More- 
over, he must .serve as another pair of 
eyes, advising me on arising situa- 
tions and generally keeping me posted 
in a language familiar to u.s hotli. 
This allows me to concentrate on 
maintaining maximum hub speed.” 



FRED SCHENCK. winocr of the 1957 na- 
tionals, recently switched from a wood 
to a fiber-glass hull for this year’s title. 
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Fred Sclienck: "He should know 
tactic.s. atirl be should be able to keep 
the skijiper informetl of what’s going 
on, keep him on his toes, work with 
him on a minute-to-minute basis. 

I would say the ideal weight for a 
crew is about 150 to HiO pounds, and 
5 feet 10 or 11 is about the maximum 
height to work comfortably.” 

Ted Wells: "I want a crew to be 
interested in sailing, not in talking. 
A race is no time for a chat.” 

MULLS 

Snipes can he built of either wood 
or liber glass, but most boats that 
win important regattas are wood. 
This is purely a matter of preference: 
fiber glass is a relatively new material 
and since most skippers who win the 
big regattas have sailed the same hull 
for a good many years, it is ipf>o 
likely to In* a wtioden hull. 
They not only have confidence in 
their woorl boats but win witli them 
an<l so are reluctant to change. Xev- 
erthele.s.s, several of the top skippers 
have decided to try fiber glass, in- 
cluding Terl Wells and Fred Sclienck. 

“They have said tliat a fiber-glass 
hull cannot win the nationals,” says 
Sclienck. ”1 disagree.” Sclienck plans 
to use filler glass in the nationals this 
year. 

For the man who cannot give all 
the time he wouUl like to his craft 
and who wants to spend his time sail- 
ing. not working on his boat, fiber 
glass is the answer. It .saves countless 
hours of maintenance during a sea- 
son. Fiber glass is in effect s<*amless, 
so there is no calking; color is impreg- 



TERRV WHITTEMORE. fifSl in the Olid- 
winierr but never a naiional winner, is 
in toji form for ihe coming chanipionsliip. 


nated into the material so that yearly 
jobs of sanding and painting are <'ut 
to a minimum. The oust is about tlie 
same, but the money saved in upkeep 
makes fiber glass tlie better buy. 

SAILS 

Most of the to() sailors have at least 
two or three sets of sail-s to liandle the 
different witul conditions. Usually, 
these sails are of the maximum di- 
mensions allowed under the rules. 
Tliey /une one .set cut full fur winds 
up to 12 mph, one rut less full for 
winds from 12 to 18 or 2(1 mph and a 
tlatset for liigher witid.s. .\n exception 
is Carlos Bosch, who uses only one 
set, and that the biggest possible 
within the class limitations. 

Most skiiipens consider the weiglit 
of the boat so imjiortant that they 
.seldom carry an extra suit of sails on 
the boat during a race*. “The only 
time I carry an extra set on the 
boat,” says Whittemnre, “is when 
there are two race.s and no chance to 
return to the <lock between them.” 

EXTRA GEAR 

Extra gear that is jiractically must 
equipment for the Snipe includes 
jam cleats: boom-vang to hold down 
the boom when reaching and run- 
ning in strong win<ls: hiking straps, 
under which the skipper and crew 
hook their feet when hiking; whisker 
pole to hold out the clew of the jib 
on downwind leg.s la spare is advis- 
ablet; tiller extension, to allow steer- 
ing the boat while hiking: and, as 
many a lake skipjier has found out 
too late, deweeders, a stiff wire with 
a curved end for removing weeds from 
the rudder. 

must on any boat is some .sort of 
bailing device. 7’he most recent, and 
what may prove to be the best, tjuick 
bailing device is a small electric jiump. 
The total weight is only five pounds. 

"I don't like to bail by hand. It 
breaks up the rhythm of the boat,” 
says Whilteinore. “With the electric 
pump you’re set for all weather.” 

The primary purpose of extra eijuip- 
ment, according to Wells, is to make 
a race more comfortable for the 
skipper and crew. “1 don’t mean com- 
fort equivalent to an easy chair in the 
living room,” he explains, “I mean 
equipment that will cut down the 
physical exertion of the crew to a 
minimum and put less of a premium 
on athletic ability.” 

More and more skippers are find- 
ing a compa.ss a handy item to have 

fuhliiimit 



'BLACK & WHITE" 


The Scotc/) with Chsracter 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
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“My deodorant should work 
from one shower to the next!” 



"] want a deodorant that 
won't let me down!" 



“Give me real protection 
and plenty of it!” 


“Sissy perfumes are out . . 
I want a man’s product!” 


MEN! Get TRIG ...new roll-on 
deodorant with SfAnHG POWER 

• TRIG— great rrew deodorant for men-protecls you against 
odor up to 27 hours! That's staying power ! 

• TRIG checks perspiration all day! And its protection build s 
— hours after you've rolled TRIG on, protection has actually 
increased! TRIG won’t let you down when you need it! 

• TRIG has the clean smell you want . . . the staying power 
you need! Try new TRIG soon! 

TRIG-THE ROLL-ON DEODORANT FOR MEN 

A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS MAKERS OF BUFFERIN* VITALIS'ANDIPANA* 



abnarrl. "In the races at Clearwater, 
P'la. two years a^o you would have 
been lo.st without a compass,” Wells 
claims. "There was a fog. and vis- 
ibility was only 100 feet. I came up 
on one buoy that even the committee 
boat couldn’t find.” 

Wlicn sailint' away from land the 
compa.ss cun also be used to determine 
wind sliift.s. If the skipper or crew, 
when sailing close-hauled on Wliitte- 
more’s razor’s edge, observes the coni- 
jiass shift, it mean.s llie wind is shift- 
ing. This in turn tells whether to tack 



CARLOS BOSCH, soH of Rururdl rum presi- 
dent. is the rebel among Snipe skippers. 


or not. If the boat is pointing higlier, 
that is line, but if it falls olT about 10° 
it is usually advisaltle to tack. Also, 
when rounding a mark, a glance at 
the compass will tell if the wind has 
shifted since the last time around. 

"I don’t take time out to read the 
comjrass myself,” says Whittemore, 
■i)ut 1 do call for a reading from the 
crew. My compass sits in a special 
holder at the lop and end of the ceti- 
terboanl trunk so that it can he reati 
even when hiking.” 

( )nce again llosch is the rebel, ready 
to prove that no matter how mucli 
extra ei|uipment is installed on a 
Snipe it is still tiu* skipper an<l Ins 
crew tliat win the race. "1 don't 
worry aliout anything but having a 
good sail.” he .says, "and iloing the 
little adjusting to my craft <lesigm‘d 
to make me more comfortable in a 
race. Conseiiuently. I can think 
straight and concentrate longer while 
figliting topnolcli skippers for the 
lead." Which is precisely what most 
Snipe owners, sooner or later, will 
find tliemselves doing. end 
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Something for the gadgeteers 


I K today’s era of bidding gadgetry, no convention is 
more gimmick-loaded than what started as a simple 
method of locating a major suit fit— the artificial two- 
club response to an opening bid of one no trump. 

The majority of today’s players consider this conven- 
tion a contract bridge innovation and credit its inven- 
tion to Sam Stayman. However, back in the dark ages 
of auction bridge when nobody bid four-card majors 
and even longer minor suits were suppressed in favor of 
the no-trump bid that offered the short road to game, 
some thoughtful players noted that many no-trump 
contracts were defeated when game in a four-card major 
would have been sure. So, with good hands, they would 
take out the no-trump bid to two clubs to ask whether 
the no-trump opener held four cards in either major. 

Stayman, with his then partner George Rapee, res- 
cued this convention from desuetude and restyled it for 
contract bridge— with good effect on hands like this. 

Bolh sideg vutjUTable 
South dealer 

NORTH 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 


t NO TRUMP PASS a» P ASS 

“2? PASS 3 NO TRUMP'~PASS 


At this point in the proceedings there is some question 
what South should do. North’s two-club inquiry need 
not necessarily guarantee that he holds four cards in 


either major; he may only have been seeking reassurance 
about a weak suit in his own hand. Should South show 
his second major? 

If he does so. North, who underbid considerably when 
he bid only three no trump, will leap to six hearts. He 
can do this with certainty that the combined hands will 
include at least 33 points; even if South has a minimum 
no trump, his showing of two four-card suits promises a 
doubleton worth the one point that will bring the com- 
bined hands into the slam zone. 

The gadget bid that eliminates the problem of wheth- 
er the no-trumper should show his second major is an 
immediate response show'ing both majors and also an- 
nouncing whether the opening bid was a minimum or 
maximum. 'Be it knowm that your reporter has not 
adopted this practice, leaning as he notoriously does to 
natural methods.) After a two-club response from North, 
South rebids three clubs to show both majors and a min- 
imum, three diamonds to show both majors and better 
than a minimum opener. In this case, he would bid three 
diamonds and North could leap to the slam at hearts. 

If they do not succeed in uncovering the four-four fit 
in hearts, it is not unthinkable that North-South should 
wind up in a contract- of six no trump. They enjoy the 
required 33 high-card points— but no luck. The club 
finesse is off and the spades do not split; with careful 
defense, South is held to 11 tricks. 

Played at six hearts, however. South’s distributional 
value provides the winning margin. Against the opening 
lead of the diamond jack, declarer wins with his ace. He 
cashes the heart king and leads to dummy’s heart jack. 
The bad split demands temporary abandonment of the 
trump suit, and dummy's club queen is led for a finesse. 
Though this loses to West’s king, it is not fatal. 

West’s diamond continuation forces dummy’s king. 
Declarer cashes his club ace and goes to dummy’s queen 
of spades to shed his last diamond on the club jack. 
Then South ruffs dummy’s last diamond and cashes his 
queen of hearts. He returns to dummy with the spade 
king and throws his losing spade on dummy’s ace of 
hearts, which draws East’s last trump. The ace of spades 
in declarer’s hand captures the slam-fulfilling trick. 

l-:XTR.\ TRRK 

If you don’t mind acquiring another complexity for you 
and your partner to remember, there is no reason why 
you should not adopt the gadget that lets the no-trump 
bidder show both majors at once. However, a simpler 
way of locating a major suit fit is always to confine the 
two-club response to hands which include at least one 
four-card major. end 
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FOOD / Evan Jones 


Purple perfection 


In many countries there are magical ways to 
prepare eggplant. Here's one of the best 

O NE Ol.ANrE at the purple harvest at the right is 
enough to set me to scheming of marvelous dishes 
that, in the next few days, I shall either cook for myself 
or prevail upon Judith to alchemize into being. For egg- 
plant rales so high with us that we have had to stake 
out separate claims: there are just too many ways to 
prepare it for a single person to assume responsibility for 
them all. 

This handsome vegetable, now in full supply in the 
summer markets, is one of extraordinary versatility. 
Since remote antifiuity there have been garden plots in 
India in which the bushy, scurfy plants have brought 
forth their delicate violet flower.s. The fruit has devel- 
oped through recent centuries from large white ovate 
berries that gave it its English name to the larger, mag- 
nificently purple forms we know today. Its cultivation 
has spread throughout the world, but it is along the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean tlvat 
good cooks have made the most of it. 

My first taste of egg-and-eggplant curry was in a vil- 
lage south of Saigon, and the chef was a half-French, 
half-Indo-Chine.sc soldier. His skill was such that I 
couldn't accept immediately his assertion that he had 
used eggplant as a substitute for meat. Since then I’ve 
found Italian specialists who perform the same decep- 
tion by using this miraculous vegetable in spaghetti 
sauce— or sauteing it as a cutlet sandwiched within suc- 
culent layers of tomato and I’armesan, ricotta and moz- 
zarella cheese. 

Eggplant is et|ually good served hot or cold. When 
Judith makes rulatouillc, that ambrosiac vegetable ra- 
gout evolved from the sun-<lrcnched gardens of the south 
of France, she doubles the recipe to insure there being 
enough for a salad course the following day. My spe- 
cialty on the (Mjld-dish side is a melange of cooked egg- 
plant, tomatoes, onions, garlic, oil and vinegar that is 
everyday fare in such i)laces as Egypt, Turkey and Leb- 
anon and is sometimes known as /mojw fmyiltli ithe 
swooning prie.sti. Eggplant has a wonderful cajjacity 
for combining with other vegetables, especially toma- 
toes. pimientos ami green peppers. 

There are a few tricks helpful to the preparation of 
eggplant in any fashion. Because it contains a high per- 
centage of water, unwary cooks frequently find that 
sauteing or deep-fat frying results in sogginess. One way 
to avoid this is to «lraw out the water before cooking 
by salting the slices and putting them under a weight 
for at least :I0 minutes. Another secret is to use oil in- 
stead of butter or drippings. Have the oil spitting hot 
when sauteing: in deep frying, bring tlie temperature 
up to 390°. 


It is impossible to he fair in singling out recipes that 
best represent eggplant. At a dinner party in May a 
Rumanian couple converted us to a Balkan dish called 
gfnvcriii in which are combined carrots, eggplant, peas, 
lima beans, green beans, green peppers, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, summer squash, celery root, tomatoes, seedless 
grapes, onions and stock. It is— to say the least— mem- 
orable. A visitor to Sicily brought us hack a recipe for 
eggplant relish called rapotuiln alia Kiriliana, a gallimau- 
fry of eggplant, celery, tomatoes, capers, olives and 
wine vinegar. There is a fine Indian eggplant chutney, 
too, an<l a Middle Eastern pur^e to be served as an hors 
(I'oeuvre on bread. But because we have to begin noim'- 
irlirre, here is a Turkish invention called /homsmuAvi. 
which combines eggplant with ground lamb. The recipe 
given below is a particularly delectable version of a sta- 
ple dish found in many vari.mts tliroughout the eastern 
Mediterranean world. 


2 pounds lamb, ground 
(leftover meat will doi 

2 medium-sized eggplants 

3 medium onions, rhopped 

4 talilespoon.s butler 
2 table.spoon.s tomato 
paste 

2 tablespoons chopped 
par.sley 

salt, 1)1 


1 clove garlic, minced 
1 cup water 

1 cup milk 

\ i cup olive oil 

2 tablespoons flour 

2 tablespoons graled 
Swiss or Parmesan cbw.se 

pinch of cayenne pepper 
pepper 


Pe<d the eggplants; cut them in slices about inch thick, 
and press out the water as explained above. 

Heat 2 tablespoons butter in a heavy skillet and add 
the ground lamb. Season with salt and cayenne pepper. 
Brown slowly over a low riamc. Mix in the choppetl 
onions and cook slowly for o minutes. Add tomato paste 
and cook for another 5 mlnmes; then add parsley, garlic 
and I cuj) water. Cover and simmer for 1 hour i4l) min- 
utes if leftover lamb is used . 

Make a white sauce by melting 2 tablespoons butter 
in a saucepan, adding ihe flour and stirring until well 
blciuled. Heal the tnilk and pour in slowly, stirring con- 
stantly. Bring to boiling point and boil for 2 minule.s. 
A<ld salt and pepper and cook for 1 5 minutes in a double 
boiler. Set aside to cool. 

Saule the eggplant slices in olis’e oil until they are 
golden. Oil a liaking dish and put in three layers of egg- 
plant slices. Sprinkle them with 1 tablespoon of graled 
cheese. Cover with the cooked lamb, then the rest of the 
eggplant slices and cheese. Hour the while sauce over the 
mixture and cook at .‘1.50° for 30 minutes. Remove from 
oven and allow the dish to "set” (or al>out 20 minutes 
before serving. 

I'holnyrnph by Louise DaM-Wolfe 
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Peaceful Fighter 


Every bit as arrogant and decorative as the Regency dandies who 
flocked to watch him fight, the magnificent cock above displays a 
victor’s serenity. Fainted by England’s Ben Marshall, known for his 
scenes of the hunt and horses, it was one of a pair, entitled Peace and 
U'nr, respectively. Its counterpart (SI, June 4, 1956) appears with 
feathers trimmed, and spurred for combat. The two were engraved by 
C. Turner in 1820, and both have always been popular with collectors. 



BOATING / Percy Kmiuth 


Summer' of the 12s 

The drama, glory and nostalgia of the America’s Cup 
races are captured for history in a new book by Carleton Mitcfiell 



Summer 
of the 
rtoeloti 


T hk summkr of the 12s was histor- 
ic; there will never be another 
(juite like it. It was an America’s Cup 
summer, the first in 21 years — for 
some of those who sailed in it the 
first living memory; for others, like 
Harold Vanderl)iit, a glorious if un- 
hoped for evocation of a past long 
thought forever burietl. It was a sum- 
mer, finally, that brought a new type 
of America's Cup contender: tlie.slim. 
graceful, thoroughbred 12-meter 
yachts, successors to the majestic, 
unf«)rgettal)le Js. 

Carleton Mitchell, in a book d<-- 
voted in its entirety to the 17th de- 
fense of the America’s Cup last year 
i.Sm/hmot o/ ///(• J'uilrrn, SrrihnirK 
has evoked that summer iit all 
of its nostalgic intc-n.sity and glory. 
As a special contributor to SfoRT.s II.- 
i.t'STRATEi>, he was involved in every 
moment of it. from I'/e/’s first sail 
after the grand old lady hafl Ix-en 
streamlined back into her oliltiine 
racing form 'she had bei-n built an<l 
raced before the war by \’anderbilt, 
remember?) and Net p/rc's early trials 
'he was the first and only newsman 
allowed aboard, and he was an Amer- 
ican at tliat' right down to the tle- 
fense itself and it.s climactic moment 
when ('olumhia. e.xultant. crossed 
the line to salute her limping, broken- 
boomed rival with a toast in smug- 
gled champagne. Here, in HH glossy, 
handsome pages, profusely illustrat- 
ed with magnificent photographs, is 
the day-by-day record; and for those 
who want the technical detail.s. there 
are •)9 pages more on everything 
from sail handling on the contenders 
to tlie amendment of the Deed of 
Clift which made the 17th defense 
))ossible and the rejiort of tlie rac«’ 
committee whicli supervised it day 
by day. 

If the cu|) races themselves seemed 


something of an anticlimax to tho.se 
who had hoped for a better fight 
from the British, its recollection in 
these pages has nom* of that «|uali- 
ty. For the real story of the cup lies 
in the summer-long preparation for 
those few days of supreme contest. 
Day by day, week by week the ten- 
sion mounts, as the yachts are 
brought to finest tune, the crews to 
highest pitch of efficiency. 'I’hese are 
the momi'iits brought to life here; 
\'iin’s incredible heart-slopping per- 
formance in the trials; Briggs Cun- 
ningham’s infectious grin, which gave 
to every sail aboard ('nlinuhid a spe- 


cial «iualily: iri(j/)orf)/’s gra<lual 
coming alive— too lute — as the trials 
went on, tJuxterm r'ti evolving from a 
■■family boat” out more for fun. at 
tir.st, into a serious dark-horse con- 
tender which never realized her true 
potential. The summer lives again, in 
some respects more vividly than in 
its actuality, for there are pictures 
here which, correlated as they couUl 
not be at the time, give the rea<ler 
a view and understanding of u race 
such as only the mt>st privileged ami 
knowledgeable spectator could enjoy. 
Ami privilegeti the reader is, for this is 
sporting hislctry at its best. end 
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EXTRA BLOWOUT PROTECTION: Nylon has lasting 

strength to guard against blowout. Nylon protects against the tour kinds of unseen 
tire damage that can lead to sudden tire failure: (1| heat, (2) bruising from bumps, 
(3) moisture, (4) flexing. All tire makers use nylon cord in their better tires. Why 
risk a dangerous blowout? Have your tires checked regularly. And whenever you buy 
new tires, be sure they're made with nylon cord. 

THE SAFEST. STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH 


NYLON 


I MTlON IDENIIFICATION ON riRE SIOEW 


(JMQP 


I tmino$ eoi sfiiEE iiviNG . , . rniouCH CNfuiiri 
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FIELD TRAINING: PART IV 

THE POINTING 
DOGS 


by GEORGE 5TYMIEST 
with VIRGINIA KRAFT 

Drawings by Daniel Sclnrartz 



A hunter and outdoorsman since* boyheHed, George* Stymie-sf, 47, first 
became interested in training peiinling dogs while he was with the Po- 
lice Department of Lambertville, N.J. When, in 1939, he won the 
National Amateur Fiehi Trial Championship with a pointer named 
Lebanon Tim, Stymiesl decided to li'tive the police force to work with 
dogs lull time. Since then he has trained close to a thousand bird dogs 
at his kennels in Lambertville, entered more than 500 field trials 
and twice won the National Pheasant Shooting Dog Championship. 



The sereti popular poinfitig dogs shown 
abore are the subject of Sports JUus- 
frated's concluding lesson in how fo 
train the sporting breeds. While the Brit- 
tany. Weiniaraner and (iernian short- 
hair are relatire newcomers on the A mer- 
icon hunting scene, the Irish, (iordon, 
and English setters are oldtime favorites 
now making a comeback in the field after 
years of orerhreeding for show. They 
have the same natural instinct for finding 
birds as the pointer, who has dominated 
quail shooting for decades, but like the 
flushing spaniels, trailing hounds and 
retrievers considered earlier, they must, 
of course, he trained to do .so. With 
patience and a little praclice, (his train- 
ing can be for the hunter as well as the 
dog a rewarding and exciting experience. 

TURN PAGE FOR POINTING DOG TRAINING 


M-StKATKI) AHOHtt J, ItSI 
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POINTING DOG TRAINING eonliiiueil 



First time in the field 

The bfst timi* to begin training a pointing dog is when he is 
between 8 and 15 months old. after he has learned to respond 
to his name and to obey simple home c<immands (SI, July 14 
and 21, lS58i. Always take the dog to the field on lead so he 
umlerslands you are the boss, and review his basic commands 
before unleashing him. Then let him run free lo get him accus- 
tomed to all kinds of terrain. If he is timid about entering 
heavy cover, go in first and encourage him by calling him in 
lifter you. Actjuaint him with gunfire by shooting a .22-caliber 
blank pistol from lime to time. When the <log get.* out too far 
ahead of you, blow a single blusi on u training whistle to make 
him slop, and then send him off in a new direction by moving 
your arm in a sweeping million iField Tmiiiiny: I’urt I, June 
I5i. The distance the dog will range from you when actually 
hunting is usually determined by how he is trained now. Di- 
cide in advance whether you want a wide-ranging dog t U)0 to 
2()d yards' or one w-ho ranges close .40 to 60 yardS' — this 
depends on the kind of hunting you will eventually do— ami 
stop him at approximately the same distance from you each 
time. In this way the dog will learn the general limits of the 
area you e.xpect him to cover. When you want the dog lo 
return to you, stop him with the whistle, then .stoop down and 
I'all him to you by name. Remember lo praise him when he 
reaches you. .At this stage of training. It is unimportant wheth- 
er the dog points or not. Right n<tw you are primarily con- 
rernctl with teaching him to obey yiiur commands in the field 
and lo gain e.xperienre in burning all kinds of vm-vr. Spend 
u half hour every day fur about two months on this training. 


Fi>r control, take day on 
lead lo and from the field. 


lirliiy dog hack by hendhig 
doini.calliiiijhim by name. 


Kncouriiye younydoglneu- 
ter corer by going in firel. 


aeciHTS li.i.vi)TRATRl> AuguAt S. )fS» 
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Thfn fiiish out bird with 
foot and fire Iraiuing pistol. 


Steady dog with roiee and 
use hands to improw form. 


First time on point 

When a dog has learned to investigate all kinds of cover and 
to range within your hunting limits, he is ready to begin point- 
ing birds. In this exercise a single quail ($2.50) can be used 
over and over again if you tie a short string attached to a piece 
of wood to its leg. This won’t hurt the bird but will prevent it 
from dying very far. Tuck the quail's head under its wing and 
plant it in a clump of grass. Put the dog on a 50-foot rope and 
lead him toward the bird. Kcmember that he has to face into 
the wind to get the scent. When he does, he will instinctively 
go on a natural point. Then talk to him to keep him steady as 
you move your hands down the rope to his collar. Holding his 
collar to control him, improve his form by straightening his 
hindquarters, lifting his forepuw and raising his head. Still 
talking to the dog, slowly move up ahead of him and flush out 
the quail with your foot. If the dog remains on point, fire the 
pistol. If he breaks— and he probably will at first — command 
"Whoa" and jerk on the rope. Plan on four months of daily 
training before the dog really learns to hold steady on point. 



FOR MORE POINTING OOG TRAINING, TURN PAGE 
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POINTING DOG TRAINING e0»liitiurd 


First experience hunting birds 

Wh*‘n you have confidenre that the dog will hold a point without breaking, 
you can proceed to teach him to find a bird in cover and point it with<iul the 
control and a-ssistanw of the rope. A few minutes before taking the <log afield, 
plant a quail (again ujw* the .string and stick for thi.s exerdset under some bru.sh. 
Keleasi- the dog and encourage him with your voice to hunt. If at first he has 
difficulty locating the bird's scent by himself, direct him to the quail with your 
arm and body. Wear a bright-cohired vest or shirt so the dog can see you ea.sily. 
When he scents the bird and goes on point, move in to him. Stroke him to 
steady him and anticipate a bri-ak by saying "Whoa." Imprt)ve his form if 
necea.sary. Then move ahead and Hush the bird. When it is in the air, fire the 
pistol. Continue to steady the dog with your voice and wait a few minutes 
after firing to make certain he has held the point. Then reward him, and 
send him off again to hunt the same quail in whatever direction it may have 
landed. Spend about two months of half-hour ses.sions on this stage of training. 



\ . 


//rf;» dog Incntr bird by 
signalii with nrm and body. 


\ 
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First experience shooting birds 

HefiiTP tht- (inK ran go on an ai'tual Viun\, h«- mus^ uiiin c-xpcricnc*- 
sit havinu birds shot over him. Bi-Rin this traininkt with pliintisl 
binls so you know whtTi- they uri', suul usi* u .410 shotKun until 
you arc sure the dog is accustomi'd to the noise. Let him hunt on 
his own. keeping arm signals to n minimum. Talk to him i( h** 
runs past the bir<l or ranges wild. When the dog goes on point, 
tempt him to break by walking around a few minutf-s before 
flushing the bird. This will also teaeh him to hold the point so 
that f)n a real hunt, if he points a distant hir«i, he will remain 
steady until you eutrh up. Continue to talk to the dog as you 
Work up to tin- bird. Tln n flush it ami shoot. Walk away from the 
dog slowly, saying ''Whoa" if he start.s to follow you. .■\lways 
retrieve yinir own birds in training. I-ater. when the dog is expi- 
rieneid and un<ler perfeet control, he can be taught to retrieve 
• Field Traiiiiiin: I'arl HI, .htlii U , although this is not a job he 
is expected to do. When you bring back the bird, show it to 
the dog and let him know you are pleased with his performuru-e. 



FOR MOR£ POINTING OOC TRAINING. TURN PAGE 
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POINTtNG OOG TRAINING roiiimird 


Learning to honor a point 



JhiijK limiin' iiiiiiil Ilf hifh .-ii/i 
((.•< bniilrr •l■lll^•<: up III Jiusli liird. 


Afior Ihf hii-: hiinii’ii liini' fur spvi>ral inonihs, ho rf'a'Iy 
lo Ifjtrti to “lijK'k.” or lioiior another lion’s p<iint. This is iht* 
fiiiishiiu; «'xiTci<*- in ii Itinl lio;;'' iraiiiinu. You will norvl lln* 
help of a friend and an l■x|x»^it■^(•p<i iloi;. riant a liird and 
let lliP older lioir point it. Tiien lead your do;; on a rope up 
to within five fi-m of him. lie may instinctively ;;o on point 
when he -a-os the other doy. H he iloes not. st<vp him and 
hi-lp him into a tmint with your hands. Whi-n he is sready. 
have yniir friend liush ami shoot the hinl, Keep a ;:rip on the 
do«'s collar ami ijilk to him so he floesn't lin-ak. Repeat the 
exerci.se on ii-ad iiniil the do^’ knows what you exfx-ct of him; 
then itraciice oil the lead, encouraitinu him to hack at 'he 
si^ht of liie other (hn;. KveiiitiaMy he will honor a point from 
as far tiway as he can 'ce i’. F'*r the Inrd 'hooter, there is 
prolialily no more thrilliin; in the liehi than that of 

one or n'.orc dot's rr*'7en motionless as tltey Itark another. 
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A David named Rodger 


MOTOR SPORTS /Joseph Haff 


Driving a mere midget, 

Rodger Ward ciobbered the 
biggest cars at Lime Rock 

T Hf. David and (loliath story was 
rv-enacted at Limo Rock, (’onn. 
last week when a midget auto slung 
its stones into the lieadlighls of giants 
such as Aslon-Martin, Maserati and 
Jaguar. The personable Rodger Ward, 
who won the 1 95!* Indianapolis "500,” 
had a chance to drive one of the larger 
models in Lime Rock’s Formula Libre 
event, but his experience on the U.S. 
Auto ('lub's professional circuit led 
him to pick a Meyer-Drake alcohol- 
fed midget for the curly 1.5-mile 
course. It was the first time anyone 
had even tried such a specialized 
.speedway-type vehicle in a major 
sp<»rts car road race. 

Ward said his car had "just a foot 
throttle,” meaning it had only one 
gear which he initially set at 1:60 
ratio for the first heat. The tiny DOO- 
pound midget is powere<l l)y a smaller 
version of the engine plant which won 
honors for Ward at Indianapolis. It 
attractefi all eyes at the start when 
it set a new one-lap course record dur- 
ing qualifying trials: 1 minute, 4.57 
for an average of 83.5 mph. 

"I turned 7,300 rpm to c|Ualify,” 
said Ward, adding that he could wind 
■JtH) more rpms out of the engine. 

“We might as well junk them all,” 
sighed one official, surveying the fie<'t 
of foreign sports cars as Ward came 
into the pits in his tiny racer. 

The .$5,00t) Lime Rock race had a 
special significance in the USAC pro- 
gram of 1959 profe.s.sional and ama- 
teur racing. Eastern fatjs were being 
exposed to the meeting of such speed- 
way <lrivers as Ward and Tony Uei- 
tenhausen with the l)est of the sports 
car chauffeurs— Chuck Daigh, Lance 
Revenllow, (Jeorge Constantine and 
I’edro Rodriguez, the brilliant young 
Mexican. The race itself wsls run in 
three heats from rolling .starts to ac- 
commodate the midgets, Ilettenhau- 
sen piloting another of th»' five. The 
first two heats of 20 laps each and the 


final heat of 5f) lapscon.stitute^i a total 
of 150 miles to be covered before win- 
ning point totals could be determined. 

In the first heat the oft-crowned 
king of Lime Rock, (leorge Constan- 
tine, led the pack in a 4.2 Aston- 
•Martin with Ward trailing by a little 
over a second. Daigh, racing an old 
Maserati OF for the new team of 
Camoradi, USA, came in third, but 
very close. 

Ward told pit men to change his 
gear ratio to 4:48 for the second heat. 
"I could stay with him on the turns, 
but hegained on thestraight,” Rodger 


said of Con.stantine. "The lack of a 
gearbox is a hamiicap,” he added. 

Constantine, talking to his pit men, 
guessed Ward would adjust to over- 
take him on the second heat. Ward 
did take the lead immediately, pick- 
ing up five car lengths in the S turn 
and stretching it to 10 lengths by the 
end of the first lap. Ward lost his mar- 
gin when he went off the course mo- 
mentarily at a turn, with Daigh pres.s- 
ing close behind. But inching his way 
back through traffic which the larger 
cars could not pass. Wanl regaitied 
the Uvid and totik the second heat, 
with Constantine second an<l Daigh 
again third. Now Ward and Constan- 
tine were even in point standings, 
witli Daigli next. The point-heavy 
third heat of 60 laps looker! depress- 
ing for Ward as Constantine took the 


lead and Daigh was threatening Ward 
for second. While this trio worked 
out front, Rodriguez in a Maserati 
and Reventinw in a Cooper Formula 
II were continually badgering each 
Ollier in the liackgmund. 

Daigh pressed hard, gaining .swond 
position, and then pas.sed Constantine 
by the end of the 11th lap. Later, as 
the learlers began to lap the fieUI, 
Ward again did the leading when hi.s 
blue midget danced through the jam; 
in the 21st lap Con.stantine left the 
affair with a damaged rear-end liear- 
ing. Daigh, stalking the little car, 
finally managed to pas.s Ward and 
looked mighty like a winner. His vic- 
tory in the fiO-lap heat plus two third 
places would have more than offset 
Ward’s early-point advantage. 

For most of the mid-race Daigh 
dominated, but all the time Ward had 
more than skill riding with him. He 
knew his light car wa.s getting pro- 
portionately lighter a.s he burned fuel 
and that the weight difference would 


be in his favor. With patience and cold 
nerve he overtook Daigli in the 48th 
lap. There was little (juestion about 
Ward's ability to hold a lead once he 
got it, and hi.s midget did not disap- 
point tlie 1(1.090 thrilled spectators 
wlio watched him average 80.657 
mph on the short, twisted course. 

But while Ward jioiulers Sebriiig 
and other up<-oming races, drivers like 
Reventlow still <loubl the future of 
the midgets on the longer courses. 
Reventlow, who scarcely needed to 
move out of thinl gear and shifte<l 
into fourth only as a formality, still 
feels the midgets’ effwt will not be 
profouiul. 'I'he way he explains it, 
they just don’t have t lie sjieed to com- 
pete with the bigger cars on the 
courses with the longer and more de- 
manding straightaway.s. end 



GEORGE CONSTANTINE'S 4.3 ASTON-MARTIN PROBES FOR A PATH AROUND WARD 
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HELP US 
KEEP THE 
THINGS 
WORTH 
KEEPING 



Photograph by Harold Halma 


A boy keeps days Uke these all 
his life. Some day he’ll trundle his 
own sons in a barrow too remem- 
bering the jolly, jxjaceful man-to- 
man timcjs siHJnt with his father. 

So many precious things like 
this dej)end on jreace. And peace 
de|>ends upon so many things. For 
instance: |>eace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep the 
|x;ace. Money for science and ed- 
ucation to help make ix*ace lasting. 
And money saved by individuals 
to keep our economy sound. 

Kvery U.S. Savings Bond you 
buy helps provide money for our 
country’s Peace Power — the ix>wer 
that helps us kee|) the things 
worth keeping. 


HELP STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 

BUY U. S. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 



Tip from 


ART SMITH, the (’(imnrgu Club, Cincinnati 


the Top 


Checking your long-iron play 


M .any otherwise competent golfers have groat dirticuUy in pla.ving 
their long irons. In a large way this comes from a lack of confidence in 
their ability to handle these shots. Since no one can teach confidence, 
the best assistance one can give, 1 think, is to explain to these golfers how 
they can examine their swing for the errors which most commonly throw 
off long-iron play and, consepuently, cut into a player’s confidence. 

First, check to see if you are overswinging— trying to get your club 
back as far a.s you do on your woods. If you find you are, .shorten your 
backswing. Wlien you are hitting the ball on the target again, then you 
can lengthen your hackswing a bit at a time, and distance will come. 

Second, if you are pulling your long iron.s, check your finish. Perhap.s 
you haven't allowed your weight to move over to the left leg. Holding 
your weight hack on the right will cause a pull. Taking your club back 
too much on the inside also does. 

And third, if you’re pushing your long irons off to the right, you 
should again check your finish. You are probably quitting or not fol- 
lowing through all the way. Make sure that your cluhhead is finishing 
over your left shoulder. If that is in order, then check your hack.swing 
to see that the club is not being taken hack too far on the outside. 



forrect 


Incorrecl ; I’laver has hlorkcd 

folluw-ihrough. Push will result Am-tn'iC’,' 




Incorrect : Pla> er has not moved 
weight lo Icfl leg. Pull will result 


The U.S. GotvrnmenI niM p<tv forlhU adifrlising. 
The 7V«i«ur> l)eparim>'nt <hank> The Adie'lieing 
Council aiui Ihts magaiine for Iheir pnirioltc donation. 


NEXT TIP: Al licsneUnk on keeping square from start lo Jinish 
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A FINE ROMANCE 

conliiiutil from ptigi 16 

supporting the Giants far heyoiu! the 
rosiest hopes of Mr. Stoneham when 
he fled the barren .stands of the I'olo 
G rounds, do not like to be represented 
by rryl)abies, alibi artists and poor 
losers. It might he benefieial, all 
around, if he would reserve .Mr. Anto- 
nelli for service in some mythical park 
where the wind never blows, nr else 
hang a pacifier in tlie cIuhhou.He.” 

Ray Haywood of the Oakhnid Trih- 
unc came out swinging from the heels 
at ail the Giants: “The fact is that 
the Giants are about as unresponsive 
and apparently unappreciative an 
athletic organisation as ever it has 
l>een our dubious pleasure to beliold. 
There is a touch of something similar 
to condescension, an irritating, almost 
patronizing atmosphere in the Giants’ 
(juarters. It might stem from only a 
few, but makes I be working visitor 
feel highly unnecessary. . . Your 
fir.st impression i.s, the.se expatriate 
Xew Yorkers consider the West ('oast 
bushy— some jilayers allegedly have 
said as much — and those charged with 
covering events, hushers in their re- 
spective Helds. If this is their true 
feeling the Giants should he enshrined 
en masse in Cooper.stown as histo- 
ry’s most unappreciative team. They 
might not like Seals Stadium, the sea 
breezes or the local sporting press, but 
after gradual and certain starvation 
in the I’olo Grounds they should love 
those bushy northern Californians 
who guarantee the payroll by paek- 
ing the stands. . . . 'I'he basic trouble 
might stein from the fad the Giants 
and nortliern California were thrown 
together as complete strangers, with 
no time to develoj) the ea.sy familiari- 
ty from which friendship grows. How- 
ever, we doubt community arms were 
ever opened wider, so wide we wonder 
why the Giant.s failed to recognize 
they had finally found a home and 
warm friends. It would seem goo<l 
business to return warmth with 
warmth — before it turns tocoldness.’’ 

Antonr-lli was not allowed to forget 
the wind incident when he started 
against the Cubs last Fritlay night. 
When his name was announced be 
tlrew a substantial number of boos. In 
the second inning the ('uhs rubbed it 
in by putting a weather vane aioji the 
dugoul rail. After the Cubs scored 
three runs in the lift!) the crowil gave 
Manager Bill Rigney a big hatul when 
he came out to remove .\ntoneili. 

Generally, the pitching, almo-sl un- 


noticed in the uproar over Antonelli, 
looks good, up to a point. Mike Mc- 
Cormick tit’.s hard to realize he’s only 
20) and .Jack Sanford, who. along 
with .Antonelli and Sam .Jones, give 
the Giants a big four, both beat St. 
Louis convincingly. It is indicative 
of .lones’s growing stature that Man- 
ager Fred Haney added him to the 
National League pitching staff for 
All-Star Game II in Los .Angeles on 
August :Lt Sanfor<I’s win marked 
the fifth straight time a Giant starter 
bad gone the distance- "It's the be.st 
pitching I’ve seen around the Giants 
since I’ve been managing." Iligney 



CRYBABY COMPLAINTS r)f I’ilchpr .Allti)- 
nelli brought wkle criticism from the pres^. 


said after the game. He was e.spe- 
cially pleased by Sanford's change- 
up and .said the game was Sanford’s 
best so far, even better than the one- 
hitter he pitciied against the Cards 
earlier in tlie year. "He overpowered 
them before.” Rigney explained. "To- 
day he changed speed a couple of 
times. He was just taking a little off 
the ball." Bi'hind the big four there 
are Kddie Fisher, a knuckle-balling 
rtiokie who will be useil in spots, and 
Stu Miller, a "junk"-throwing veter- 
an. who will lie used both in .spots 
and relief. Two other pitchers, Gor- 
don Jones ami Allan Worthington, 
haven’t worketl much, and Rigney 
has had to cal! on Sam Jones iwho 
won two, back to buck, in Cincinnati) 
ami McCormick in relief. 

While the pitching has been good, 
the hitting has been liail. .As a team, 
the Giants are only batting .2.'>T oom- 
par*‘(l to .270 at the same time last 
year. It’.s a rare day when they knock 
a pitcher out of the box. And when 


they do get tile hits, they don’t make 
them count. In the second game 
against St. Louis last week, the Gi- 
ants got II hit.s and live runs, but 
only one of the runs was earned. 

The liefense has been light. “Our 
pitching and defen.se have been car- 
rying u-s through.” Rigney said after 
the Card serip.s. Eddie Bressoud has 
replaced Andre Rogers, the onetime 
cricket player, at short, and at last 
Daryl Spencer seems to have found 
a goml partner for the double play. 
Spencer, incidentally, is having a fine 
year. He has been particularly good 
in the clutch and is batting .25)0. The 
liig surprise has been Hohie I.amlrilh, 
a left-handed hitter who look the 
catching job away from Bob Schmidt, 
lust year's find, an<l has been doing 
exceptionally well. He reached a high 
point of .some sort in an extra-inning 
win against Cincinnati recently. In 
the ninth, with none out, he picked 
Gus Bell off .second, then threw Frank 
Robinson out stealing. In the 10th he 
caught Roy McMillan attempting to 
steal. 

In the outfield. Jackie Brandt has 
been fine with the glove, but so-so 
with the bat. Willie Kirklaml is doing 
all right, l)ul Mays has yet to get un- 
trackeil. If he were hitting like he 
used to liit, the Giants would be lead- 
ing by 10. Cepeda. the .sophomore 
first l)a.seman. has been .supplying the 
punch at the plate with a .d21 batting 
average, 19 homers ami 09 runs bat- 
ted in, tops on the club. Yet despite 
various San Francisco shortcomings, 
a poll taken last week showed that 10 
out of 2:i member.s of the St. Louis 
(’anlinals picked the Giants as the 
team mo.st likely to win in the Na- 
tional League. 

'I’his is liie team then that has San 
Francisco excited, in San Francisco’s 
peculiar fa.shioii. Should the Giants 
win the pennant, the new park at 
Candlestick Point is expected to be 
ready for the Series, and out there the 
wind blow.s in a dilTerent direction. 
However, a third of tlie season re- 
mains, ami Rigney is not claiming any 
shoo-in, "1 lliink we've got a real 
good cbance,” he says. As yet, there 
is no great rush of mail for Series 
tickets, and few fans are seriously 
talking pennant. Perhaps San Fran- 
cisco’s wait-and-see attitu<Ie toward 
the pennant was best summed uj) liy 
Enrico Batiducci, the [iroprietor of a 
chic sidewalk caf(’ and an anient fan, 
when he remarked, "The people at the 
bar are talking about it, but it hasn’t 
reached the tables yet.” eno 
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TROTTING 

fiiiilnniiil friim imge IJ 

assert nationwide supervision of tlie 
spurt, keep its complex lireeding anil 
racing records, have power to disci- 
pline drivers in order to maintain 
public contidence in trotting's hon- 
esty and issue licenses to all partici- 
pants? As baseball, football and other 
sports have learned recently, any or- 
ganization which performs such a 
regulatory function on a nationwide 
scale is wide open to federal charges 
of inonnpuly. At the moment the 
I'.S. (iovernment is proswuling a 
suit against the Trotting Association 
wliich, if successful, would strip the 
rSTA of its power to govern the 
spurt effectively. N\’hatever the legal 
merits of the case niay be. it shoubl 
l)e apparent to anyone that no na- 
tionwide sport can survive without 
adequate supervision on a nationwide 
basis. Harness racing, far from being 
an excefition to this rule, desperately 
needs a centralized agency of control; 
horses and drivers constantly move 
ahout tlie country among the more 
than 400 tracks, and if Iheir activities 
are not subject to review by a body 
with the power to discipline, the 
whole sport would full into chaos. In- 
deed, the I’.S. (lovernmeiU, instead 
of taking the l‘STA to task, should 
urge it to exercise the strictest con- 
trol over all aspects of liarness racing, 
from the conduct of the racing to the 
character of its participants. 

.Meanwhile, we ha\e llie first In- 
ternational. and it sliuuld be a mem- 
orable milestone in trotting history. 
.\ll of the drama of a world cham- 
pionship event surrounds it, and the 
setting is superbly worlliy of the oc- 
casion. Roosevelt Raceway features 
every accommodation in the way of 
creature comforts for spectators, from 
escalators to rare roast l>eef for the 
.$2 l)ettor. Thousand.s will watch the 
race in trackside, air-conditioned re.s- 
taurants, others from well-banked 
grandstand and bleacher seals or the 
expansive apron; and in the unlikely 
event that anyone’s direct view is 
obscured, there are huge closed-cir- 
cuit TV screens on each of the track's 
four levels. More important than all 
of this, however, is tlie racing circuit 
itself, a model of half-mile track con- 
struction. Every pijssihle inch of 
straightaway distance has been pro- 
vided within the limits of its dimen- 
sion.H, and tlie turns, so important in 
sueh a relatively small oval, are per- 
fectly banked. The track surface, 




special loam from Roosevelt’s own 
Long Island farmland, is a neat bal- 
ance: sullicieiUly firm to provide all- 
weather usabilitj’, yet not too hard 
for t he surprisingly delicate leg liones 
of race horses, 'i'hese features are 
among the prime reasons why horse- 
men enjoy racing at Roosevelt- 

The distance of the race, a mile 
and a half, strikes a fair compromise 
for international competition. Ameri- 
can and Canadian horses, generally 
speaking, have little experience at 
ans thing other than the mile, whii-h 
has become the classie distanci- on 
this continent. The Europeans, on 
the other hand, regularly compete 
over a mile and a half, two miles and 
even farther. Here is the opinion of 
Joe O'Brieti, veteran of t'.S. and 
C'atuidian trucks and one of the most 
a.stule horsemen in the hu.«iness: 
"Some horses, it’s true, just can’t go 
more than a mile successfully. But 
the vast majority can. You ilon’t 
even have to train a good American 
horse to go a tnile and a half— the 
competition, the other horses on the 
track all around him. will keep him 
tryingall the way." O'Brii'ii'sopinion 
covers the U.S. entry. Trader Horn, 
and the Canadian, Bhilip Frost. 

What may bother many of the 
overseas entries is the half-mile trai-k, 
despite its excellence. Both Italian 
horses, Tornese and Icare, have had 
considerable experience on tracks of 
iliis size, since they are common 
enough in that country. But France’s 
.Jamiti, Sweden '.s -Adept, Norway’s 
Jens Protector and (Jermaiiy’s Iva- 
court have had very few engagements 
on the small ovals. The significance 
(if this is that trotters develoj) gaits 
suited to the tracks on which they 
race, and a horse used to the wide 
turns of a mile track will not negoti- 
ate the tighter turns of a half-mile 
track with the same elficiency or, 
actually, with the same feeling of 
comfort which breeds confidence. 
Hopefully, their two weeks of train- 
ing at Roo.sevelt will help the visi- 
tors in this regard. 

As to the horses themselves, both 
his record and his apjiearance make 
Jamin the outstanding (rotter in the 
race. He has won races in .o4 starts 
over a four-year career, and most of 
them were handicaps in which he con- 
ceded up to “.*) meters ; roughly 8‘J 
yards) to other horses. U.S. horst*- 
man Normaji Woolworth, who ob- 
served Jamin in European competi- 
tion. has called him "creeping death” 
liecause of his ability to wear down 



oSLO-s Arne Ibikke lia'^ ilu* dark horsi- in 
th<' liiterpaiinnal Tml, Jen-. I'njtecnir. 



MONTREAL'S Miulaiiie Jeanne Leve^ijue 
<)wn< the C'anailian -peedsiiT Philip Frosi. 



MILAN'S Salvatore Manzoni ha< t^rought 
I he race's most appealing entry, Tornese. 
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his rivals in relentless stretch drives. 
American driver Earle Avery says; 
“1 drove Egyptian Princess against 
Jamin in the Prix d'Amerique in 
Paris last January. The Princess is one 
of the best we’ve had in this country 
recently, as you know. Well, I was 
ahead of Jamin at one point and the 
Princess was trotting up a storm. 
Jamin passed us, and he was 15 
lengthti ahead of us before we leveled 
off!” Jamin’s driver, handsome Jean 
Riaud, says simply, "There has never 
been such a horse in Europe and there 
never will be another.” 

Italy’s Tornese and Icare are both 
speed horses: both have equaled or 
bettered 2:02 for the mile. Tornese’s 
looks will captivate the International 
audience. A brilliant chestnut, he is 
so slightly built that he appears to 
be a developing 2-year-old instead of 
a mature 7. \ closer look, however, 
reveals the smooth musculature over 
the small-boned frame w'hich gives 
him the ability to skip rapidly over 
a half-mile track. In his bloodlines, 
incidentally, is a grandsire named 
McLin Hanover who, harness buffs 
will remember, won our own Hamble- 
tonian in 1938. Icare, like all the other 
Europeans, is a much bigger and 
more powerful animal. Five times 
this past season he has trotted second 
to Jamin; once he beat the French 
horse, though with the benefit of a 
20-meter handicap. 

Sweden’s Adept also brings with 
him an excellent record: he was un- 
beaten a.s a 2- and 3-year-old (in 13 
starts!, lost only once at 4 and was 
undefeated in four straight races this 
season, until Jamin and Icare barely 
slipped pa.st him at the wire in a two- 
mile event in Stockholm last May. 
Of all the Europeans, he has ap- 
parently been the quickest to find 
sure and comfortable footing on 
Roosevelt’s track. 

The remaining two overseas horses, 
Ivacourt and Jens Protector, do not 
appear to be in the same class with 
either Trader Horn or the other visi- 
tors. The German has not met really 
tough competition and Jens's repu- 
tation is based on a single start, 
though he is Norway’s champion. In 
that race, in Copenhagen in May, he 
enjoyed a 20-meter handicap over 
Jamin and won, but this magazine's 
correspondent on the scene has re- 
ported that Jamin experienced in- 
credibly bad racing luck all the way. 
Jens has fine speed but may not 
have the stamina to mix it with this 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


“When I travel, I always carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheqiu-.. 
Then I know it's safe.” Spendable any- 
where, goo<l until iisetl. prompt refund if 
lo\t or stolen. Buy tln-m .it your BANK, 
at Railway Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges, only a penny a dollar. 


NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 





A MOTOR CAR TO QVICKE.y THE PULSE . . . the fabulous Fiat. Beneath its smart Italian 
styling is the u orld-famous Fiat engineering that gives it fabulous endurance . . . makes it trouble- 
free, comfortable, satisfying . . , fils it with the urge to CO. Shown above is the Series 1200 Full 
Light Sedan . . . suggested price $1998. at port of entry, AVie I'ori, plus $35. make-ready charge. 
Suggested prices for the Series 500 start at $1098. plus $25. make-ready charge. There are four 
series, ten models . . . sedans, sports cars, station wagons. See your Fiat dealer or phone or write 
. . . FIAT MOTOR COMPAyY, /.VC.. 500 Fifth .4ve., .Vew York 36, N. Y. Longacre 5-7034 . . . 
In Canada: FIAT MOTORSOF CANADA LI.MITED.69 Bloor St. East, Toronto 5. Ont. .. . FIAT 
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PIPER COMANCHE -7,668 MILES NON-STOP! That's (he new World Non- 
Siop Distance Record set by Max Conrad from Morocco to Los Angeles in a stock Piper 
Comanche— exactly the same airplane that is being flown daily by over one thousand business 
firms to speed executive travel. Max Conrad’s flight proved what these people already know 
—the Comanche is the most satisfactory single-engine business plane in the world today... 
sufTicienl reserve performance to enable Conrad to take off with a gross load nearly 3 *4 times 
the Comanche's empty weight . . . clean aerodynamic design to permit long range at extremely 
economical fuel consumption ... a cabin roomy enough to hold 460 extra gallons of fuel! 
l ittle wonder the Comanche is the world's largest selling plane in its class. Priced as low as 
$14.99S. Send for brochure. Dept.S-10, PIPEK AIRCRAFT CORK, Lock Haven, Penna. 


WORLD’S 
MOST EFFICIENT 
BUSINESS AIRPLANE! 
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SHOf ARTISANS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 



UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 

MR. H. BEN DEU 



INSECTS GO 

When you use 

HANDY STICK INSECT REPEILEHT 

Snfely repels mnxquilocfi and 
other insects without danger 
to cycA. clothing or plasiica. 
Non-greasy. non-burning. Just 
rub on and pesky inmn-ls go. 
Keep a Htick bandy at home, 
for vacations and outings. 



fti'ld of troltcr.s over n tiiiU* and a luilf. 

Ciinada'.s I’hilip I-'rost i.>< iiostranucr 
toU.S. tracks. Last ycarltc raced our 
circuit cxtcn.Hiscly. with a rccortl of 
It) victories in starts and was in 
the money 2f> limes. On Jiaze! Park's 
"s-niile track lie went an exceptional 
mile in good emniKli to win 

trotting races anywhere. 

Which leaves our own rhampinn. 
Trader Horn, as game a trotter as 



Hu* sport has ever seen. A week atjo 
Saturday he liad to go three fouKli 
mile iieats to win the Titan Trot at 
(loslien. anti only live nislils later he 
heal iht* liesl in his class, lireezinK, at 
Yonkers. His rr*c<ird is 'ddir--.. jtootl 
lliou^h hardlysensational.lmt compe- 
tition apparently inspires Trader, 
anil he someliow manages to win the 
hid ones. This ability is rell«*cted in 
his near-record total of in 

purse money won, liuriiid a four-year 
cari’cr. Trailer will be handled hy Ids 
t raitier-driN'er. Billy liaudliton, our 
winniiidest driver for tiu* past .seven 
\'ears. 'I’here arc few who can mate.) 
Uaudhton’s skill in tht* sulky, but In* 
will surely need all of it —and Trader 
will havi* to be at his \ery best -l.i 
triumph over this collection of na- 
tional champions. 

Much more than the purse is at 
stake in tlu* race. For de<-ades Furo- 
peutis looked to the I’.S. for l>reedin 4 
stock: pn*.sently. France has assumen 
leadership on the C onlinent. -And tlie 
nation that boasts the world cham- 
pion may well become llie mecca for 
American bloodstock lutyers. end 
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Part II 

THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 

FOR LOVE 
OF MUSCLE 

On the lunatic fringe of fitness the bulging 

bicep is idolized. Here its cult 

is discussed, and Charles Atlas' opinion of it 

b> STKPHEN BIRMINGHAM 


I S the hufting, puffing world of muscle culture, which 
has recently, thanks to the President’s physical fit- 
ness program, taken a new lease on life, one man still 
stands out above all the others: Charles Atlas. Despite 
the streamlined competition of \’ic Tanny, whose chro- 
mium-plated machines and hard-sell commercials have 
spread across the country. Atlas is still the king of them 
all, or, as one admirer put it, he is “to muscles what 
Tiffany’s is to diamonds,’’ Moreover, at 66 he is still in 
his prime, a silver-haired testimonial to the efficacy of 
the bodybuilding system he calls Dynamic Tension. 

There are those, of course, who have called Atlas 
crazy. For some reason it is a trait of the bodybuilding 
world to impugn loudly, in the case of any di.sagree- 
ment, the other fellow’s .sanity. And those who attack 
Atla-s maintain that stretching like a tiger or a baby or 
palm pressing cannot possibly produce the muscular de- 
velopment that pressing a few hundred pounds of weight 
can. And there are also those who find the whole physi- 
cal-culture world very slightly tinged with lunacy, since 
—on the student level— it is a world that is populated 
so heavily with pastadolescents, teen-agers and others 
not noted for their stability. 

fuiitinued 
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The Tiffany of muscles, however, 
is calm in the face of such criticism. 
He approache.*! his work with dedica- 
tion, spirit and the belief that his 
calling may be the highest calling of 
all. 'T desire,” says one of his lessons, 
“to build a I'KRFKCT RACE, a coun- 
try of I'ERKIXT Hl'.MAN M.ASTKR- 
PIECRS. I aim to make you powerful, 
graceful, magnetic." He continues 
with this advice; ‘‘--Yt all times switch 
the mind from unpleasant to plea.s- 
ant things. The mental influence 
plays a larger part in the promotion 
of health than most people realize. 
‘As a man ihinketh, so he is.’ ” 

Contented and successful though 
he is. howeviT, there are some devel- 
opments in the culture to which he 
practically gave his name which At- 
las views will] concerm His own mo- 
tives are certainly unimpeachable, 
and 'fanny’s can perhaps be criti- 
cized only for the taste of some of his 
cnilles.sly repeated 'l‘\' commercials: 
but tlu* motiv(*s of some others are. 
lo say the least, unclear. 

In general, all bodybuilders are 
motivated hy one of three desires. 
A man decides to improve his phy- 
sique either bvcau.se he wants to /«»/ 
belter or ljtH'au.se he wants to be 
stronger or— tbe thin! reason — for 
sheer vanity. Cliarles .-\tlas. of course, 
concentrates entirely on men who 


want muscle for the first two reasons. 
In the third, or Body Beautiful. 
l)ranch of muscledom, things are 
somewhat different. 

It is hard to know how much ad- 
miration of one’s own elbow is, as it 
were, helpful, and how much is, shall 
we say, overly time-consuming or 
morbid. From a dispassionate inter- 
est in pectoral muscles and calf meas- 
urements, it is only the briefest pos- 
sible hop to a kitid of abject body 
worshi]). If you are of the Body Beau- 
tiful sch(«)l of thought, too itiurh 
muscle is displeasing. Droop of ear 
lobe, blemish of skin, cast of eye — 
all such van be consitlered serious dis- 
figurements. There Is no limit to how 
far this sort of thing can be carried, 
but an excellent illustration of what 
it can de\’elop into was to be found, 
until recenllj', at a place called 
Muscle Beach in California. 

Outwardly, Mu.scle Beach in early 
years seemed lo have much to recom- 
mend it. On the sunny shore above 
the blue Pacific, with a WPA-huilt 
platform with gym equipment, it was, 
to many, a heartening sight to liehold, 
with .America’s young men and wom- 
en improving lhemselve.s athletically 
by stretching, flexing, doing <ioul)!e 
presses and performing some aston- 
ishing gymnastic and acrul)aiic feats. 
On weekends whole families disported 
themselves there. .Many a Hollywi)od 
hopeful who, for one rea.son or anoth- 



kia> »Ni> COM nil. Muscle Beach ’.s upen-air gymnaNiuni •.ianil< empty on 
the famous saiuLs, Kveii the equipment inside was later dismantled and rcmov<Ml. 


er, felt tliat his or her appearance in 
theseminude might be more memora- 
ble than when clothed came, eager 
for attention, lo Muscle Beach. 

But then there came lo be a breed 
of youngsters known, for lack of a 
better term, as "beach bums.’’ These 
— many still in their early teens — 
seemed more interested in lying about 
in languorous po.ses than in exerting 
themselves with weight lifting and 
surf boarding. .Muscle Beach, already 
a tourist attraction, became notori- 
ous. People traveled far— extremely 
far. it seemed — to visit it. Bars in the 
neighborhood did a thriving — too 
thriving, in many cases— business. 
Many Muscle Beachers seemed to 
have no Jobs or other visible means 
of support, and yet, to Santa Moni- 
cans, it bad long been apparent that 
those who wished to had no difficulty 
finding ])atrons in their audiences. In 
fact, as far as the respectable popula- 
tion of Santa .Monica was concerned. 
Muscle Beach turned into a horror. 

Three years ago a crazed pervert 
named Stephen Nash atlacke<l and 
.stabbed to death an 8-year-old boy 
under a Santa .Monica pier, a stone’s 
throw from the musclemen’s lair. And, 
though Nash himself was no weight 
lifter, lie was considered quite typi- 
cal of the group who composed Mus- 
cle Beach’s camp followers. After this, 
members of the Santa .Monica fioHce 
vice .'squad began to be regulars among 
the onlookers at Muscle Beach. They 
rediscovered, and arresieil, some of 
their oldest and most familiar — if 
not necessarily favorite- customers. 
Among new offenders they discovered 
that the most popular reason for be- 
ing in that section of the state was 
that they liatl "alwaj's wanted to .see 
Mu.scle Beach.” Something, as far as 
Santa Monica was concerned, hail to 
lie done. But it was not to he ea.s.\’. 

'I’hough the .Musi'le Beach area was 
tax-.'iUp])uried and the jirovince of 
theciiy’s Recreation and I’arks Com- 
mission. the -Museie Beaehers lliem- 
selves were, as the say ing goi's, organ- 
ized. There was a Knl-member -Mus- 
cle H«-aeh Club, to wliieb members 
paid ?.i-a-year <lues. It look an explo- 
sive multipU* arrest for crimes, felo- 
nies an<l mis<lemeat\ors ranging from 
suspicion of rape lo cliiUI molestation 
to lewd vagrancy — in whicli the sus- 
pects Were five of Muscle Beach’s 
most popular heroes— to liring forth 
the jnililic outcry that spelleti Mus- 
cle Beacli's (loom. 

Muscle Beach was officially closed 
in December IH-'iS. Despite the pro- 
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HAi’i’V f’lrsToMKRS in Vic Tanny ^m, here shown in a television conimcTciat, 
work out with marvelous array of chroinium-plaieil pulleys, wcijjhts ami gadgets. 


tests of bar owners, hot-dog-stand 
proprietors aiul "tourists,” it is un- 
likely that it will ever open again in 
anything like its previous state. The 
Muscle Beachers have dispersed. 
This does not mean, of roiir.se. that 
the members of the Body Beautiful 
cult who used the beach as their na- 
tional headquarters have done any- 
thing but go elsewhere. In a way, the 
closing of Muscle Beach has made it 
harder for police to apprehend the 
undesirables in tbeir mUlsl. "'rbey 
were all so nice and concentrated 
there,” a vice squatler admit.s. In 
point of fact, the cull still flourishes 
and attracts its members, through 
other means. 

T ukrr is, for example, the curious 
and ambiguous ease of the many 
"little magazines” wliose contents are 
devoted to photographs of the male 
phy.sique, lightly clad, ('ertain of 
these publications, which are pocket 
size and sell for up to 50c apiece, arc 
so-called “one-shots.” A magazine, in 
other words, may appear only once 
devoted to male body culture: when 
a magazine next appears it will be 
devoted to another aubjecl, in anoth- 
er guise entirely, with another title. 
Others, however, manage to publish 
regular monthly or (juarterly issues. 
In nearly every case their contents 
are supplied by photographic stU<lios 
which specialize in the male physique, 
and all the magazines, they keep say- 
ing, operate under principles tliat arc 
almost embarrassingly respectable. 
When accu.sed, as some of them have 
been, of catering only to homo.sexu- 
als, they act shoekeil; editorially they 
protest that tliey are eminently “cul- 


tural,” devoted to “esthetic appreci- 
ation of the mule figure,” no naught- 
ier than The Alhiulic Mnnlhhi. Any- 
where from a dozen to 15 magazine 
titles in this category currently be- 
spatter the newsstands to a degree 
that certain news dealers have ftmml 
distinctly unesthetic. 'I'he Union 
News Company in New York, for 
one, refuses to distribute these maga- 
zines at any of the stands it operates 
on the ground that the magazines are 
unwholesome as to content, that the 
motives of their publishers are at 
least exhibitioni.stic and that the rea- 
sons for their purchase by the public- 
are prurient. 

Wholesome or not. the following 
facts seem clear: a number of the gen- 
tlemen who api)ear as "models” in 
these magazines are f{>rmer Muscle 
Beachers; the circulation of all the 
magazines leach one sells between 10 
and 20.000 copies i is considered by 
the newsdealers to overlap— one avnli- 
enee, in otlier words, is supporting 
them all: a numljer of the publica- 
tions carry West Coast addre.sses, 
though not all. Beyond this, it is any- 
one's guess — and there have been seA - 
eral — what the editors are trying to 
accomplish. 

All this is very far indeed from the 
code of ethics practice<l by Charles 
Atlas and in the cliromium-plated 
gyms of Vic Tanny. To the Tiffany of 
muscles, however, the whole Body 
Beautiful cult is more than a public 
problem. It is a personal thorn in his 
sifle. The very existence of such a 
group, however far removed, has cast 
an undeserved and unfortunate light 
on all that Atlas does and teaches. 


Midget transistorized 
recorder does giant- 
sized job an ywhere 



This 2-lh. 1 Ik)z. tape ri-corder is about half 
the size of a Russian novel, yet it will re- 
cord anything, anywhere. It is ilie Diclel 
I>orl:ihli' rcc<jrder. 

And It's so simple a retarded parakeet 
can use it . . . just pick up the mike and 
talk. The microphone doubles as a play- 
back siieaker. 



Don't let its tiny size fool you. It is the 
one perfect insiriimenl for on-llie-sjsii re- 
cording of sales re|s>rls, iravi 1 notes, inter- 
views. laking inventory, conferences or bird 
calls, if you wish. It has a handsonie leather 
carrying case with shoulder strap for travel. 

The ta|K- is wacoc/Hr-loaded . . . there's 
no llireading. The batteries are powerful 
enough for 20-plus hours of recording. Write 
I )ictaphone C'oriioraiioii for more inforina- 
tion . . . or heller still, call a Dictaphone 
represcniaiive for a demonstration. 



DICTET BY 

DICTAPHONE” 

Dictaphone Corporation. Dept. Sl-89 
420 I.exiiigion .Avenue. New A'<irk 17. N.Y. 
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BODY BKAUTIFl'L rortinued 

It shocks Atlas to think that liis 
own theories may have had any- 
thing to do with those of the 
body esthetes or that their rise 
may have affected his. Nonetlie- 
less, the fact is that the two 
seemed to have developed as par- 
allel phenomena. 

Charles Atlas began his rise to 
fame in the Depressed 'dOs. and 
it wa.s this same period that fir.st 
noticed a Body Beautiful boom, 
and Muscle Beach. It was in 
IBd.o, also, that Vic Tanny set up 
his first gym, in Rochester, N.Y.) 

The fact is — horrible though it is 
for Mr. Allas to contemplate — 
that Mr. Atlas may have inad- 
vertently helped to create, with 
his emphasis on strength and 
muscle, a few Frankcnsteins. By 
calling attention so effectively to 
the condition of the male phy- 
siijue, he may have helped build 
the Body Beautiful hoom, and 
the boom in its turn may have 
helped build .\tlas. 

Because he cannot effectively 
combat them, Atlas tries his best 
to ignore the members of his pro- 
fession’s lunatic fringe. It is clear 
that the whole business is not 
only distasteful to him but large- 
ly incomprehensible. When if was 
pointed out to him recently that 
bodybuilding, which in his hands 
had been advertised as a way to 
get yourself a girl, had become, 
in the hands of others, a way to 
get something (juite the opposite, 

Mr. Atlas reddened beyond bis usual 
healthful rudtliness and said. “Some 
of those people — why. why, they’re 
not iiiiniKtl!'’ And Charles Roman, 
his bu.siness partner, told me crisply, 
“We wish to have absolutely no con- 
necti»)n drawn between Charles Atla.s. 
Limited and the publishers of the 
male physical-culture magaxine.s. We 
do not wish to be associated with 
them in any way whatsoever.” And 
he adds, “Charlie Atlas has done too 
much good for his country to worry 
about people like that.” 

And it is certainly true that today, 
with a comfortable income from his 
business ihow much he earns he does 
not wish to say, hut the Atlas share 
of the partnershij) is thought to be 
between SUO.OOO and S">0,((00 a year), 
with a pleasant way of life spanning 
Point Lookout in the summer, the 
New York Athletic Club, Florida, in 
winter, and between limes the Brook- 



Ai'i.^s •ronAY, agtsi tifi, is si ill an impressive fig- 
ure, hardly <'hange<i except for his silver hair. 


lyn apartment that is filled with 
painting.s and antiques leollected by 
Mrs. Atla.si, along with plenty of 
good music to eat and bathe by, 
Cbarle-s Atlas feels abundantly re- 
wardeiL His greate.st satisfaction 
comes, however, from a feeling that 
he has eontributed significantly to 
the well-being and happiness of Amer- 
ican youth. Though he numbers 
among his alumni such celebritie.s as 
Bob Hope, the late Fred Allen, Max 
Baer and Harry von Zell, his loyalty 
remains to small-town boys across the 
country— ahoy whom hesees, symbol- 
ically, us “a boy on a farm in Kan- 
sas.” a vision perhaps tempered by 
bis memory of himself on a farm in 
southern Italy. He is also proud of 
the members of the armed services 
whom, he feels, he has helpe<l train. 
He has made a number of tours for 
the Marine Corps, the Air Force and 
the Coast Guard on which he has 


lectured to personnel; he receives 
hundreds of letters — and answers 
each — from satisfied Atlas stu- 
dents in every branch of the serv- 
ices. Such time as he spends at 
his desk is chiefly devoted to 
handling his massive mail. He is 
a slow worker with word.s and will 
spend hours trying to give a rou- 
tine letter to a fan the right 
“feel.” Hi.s letters are apt to be- 
gin “Hello Dear Friend” and 
close “Yours for Perfect Man- 
hood, Charles .\tlas” or “Yours 
for IIKALTU AND strkncith” 
or “Yours for a ukai.thy and 
sTRos'c noDY.” His correspond- 
ence goes all over tlie world. 

Atlas has other reassurances 
that the work be does is good. 
The .American Medical Associa- 
tion, for example, has surveyed 
his course and found it to their 
liking. And when the Federal 
Trade Commission examined his 
records and not only found that 
his course was as ad\ ertised but 
also that over a three-month peri- 
od the average Atlas pupil gained 
three-and-a-half inches of muscle 
over-all, Mr. Atlas was not in the 
least surprised. In addition to 
himself. Mr. Allas has living proof 
of the efficacy of his methods all 
around him. Mrs. Atlas has taken 
the course, as have his daughter, 
Diana, and liis son, Charles Jr., 
and all three are stronger than 
most people. Charles Jr. won the 
nickname of Hercule.s while at- 
tending New York University. 
Mr. Atlas’ grandtlaughter, Val- 
erie. is stronger than most of the 
9-yoar-olds in her neighborhood. If 
his dream of building a race of hu- 
man masterpieces has not quite come 
true, no one can blame him for not 
trying. 

Seared at his desk in his Manhat- 
tan office the other <lay. in front of an 
open window that admitted the cool, 
clean wind "Dxygen is from 

East ’rweniy-’l'hird Street. Charles 
Atlas expande<l his still outsi/.e chest 
and said, “Life is worth a million 
bucks! You lose your health, what 
else have you got?" He fixed me with 
a penetrating gaze, and 1 knew it was 
people like myself who provided him 
with his infrequent disappointments 
— men who had started once in the 
sweet long ago to take his course but 
who had not kept it up. And now, as 
he could have told us, we showed a 
slight tendency to very slightly 
paunch. end 
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19hole The readers take over 


TRACK: HERE THEY CAME 

Sirs: 

i’loasp accept my congratulations on a 
superior l)it of track reportini* from I'hil- 
aftelphia i Virlonj with n Smilr, SI, July 

Tex Maule’s description of the lO.OOO- 
meicr run was indcwl excellent. For one 
who did not .see the race, it was a graphic 
and complete picture, For one who did 
see it, it was even more inleresiinK- The 
picture coveratte made it complete. 

rnfortuiiately the mwi showed we la^ 
far behind Kurope when it comes to slaK- 
inn an affair of this type. With all the 
planning and thought that was Itehind 
this contest, one would think the end re- 
sult would be a model of track and field 
efficiency. 

Instead it was a two-day ordeal. Believe 
it or not, no wind Kau^e was present. Had 
(Jretc Bell finally wiped out the last of Jes- 
se Owens' ^real world records, it would 
not have been accepted because no evi- 
dence would have been available to show 
that this ^;^(■at broad jumper did not have 
the advantage of excessive wind. 

A succe.s.sful meet is usually Kuidetl by 
a knowlcdK^uble announcer. At Franklin 
Field, it was simply frustrating. I’iiy the 
poor }fuy who plunked down $4. He got 
all of his information from his morning 
newspaper. 

My press-box neighbor was Robert I’a- 
rient^ of //‘/iVKi'pc. This I’aris sportsdaily 
with a 600.000 circulation had .sent their 
top man to report it in detail. They felt 
it important enough to have him tele- 
phone Paris four times during the cours<‘ 
of the Sunday events. The last call lasted 
a full half hour. I spent all Sunday eve- 
ning attempting to convince him that 
this was not a typically conducted hig 
meet in this country. I’m not at all sure 
I suc<'ee<kHl. 

This nation is still at the top among 
track and fiehl {Htwers. Our solid po.sition 
has slipped a bit, to be sure. Kurope ha.s 
learne 1 much from u.s. They have taken 
from us three of our proudest posse.ssions 
- anti in a seven-week period. First, it 
was the llus.sW.n, Kur.netsov, who broke 
Hafer Johnson’s decathlon record. Then 
the Pole. Piatowski, took Fortune (Iitr- 
dien’s discu.s record, anil then the Ger- 
man, Lauer, invatied our strongest hokl, 
the high hurdles, and captured the rec- 
ord hell! jointly by Jack Davi-s and Milt 
Campbell. 

Kurope has learned from us the secret.s 
of our succe.ss. The only thing left to l>e 
learned from them i.s how to efficiently 
stage a big meet. 

Dick Bank 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Although T ant not an enthusiastic 
track and fiehl man, 1 must .say that with 
Tex Maule’s article on one side and the 


television screen on the other I thorough- 
ly enjoyed the I'.S. v.s. I'.S.S.R. track 
and field competition held July 18 ly in 
Philadelphia. 

His anicle outlined most events in full 
iletail. including stretch runs, and I 
found myself ver>' familiar with the 
names of the athletes. 

Ali.an H. TAbAC 

.Montreal 

BASEBALL: STRIKE ONE 

Sirs: 

Permit me, a-s a ba-seball lover, to say 
the players and authorities of the good 
game have cheapened themselves by jmt- 
mitling two All-Star Games to be played 
this year. It i.s no longer the game of 
games hut a money-making proposition 
that c«juld not be pas.sed up becau.si* of 
the financial potential of Los Angeles. 

It probably makes little diflerenor-, 
but the TV promoters have lost one 
eu.siomer. 

WlUUIAM C. TRAI'I’ 

Spokane 

BASEBALL: HIS AND HERS 

Sirs: 

One might got the idea, from recent 
inferences in your magazine ’ B.\sebai,i.’s 
Week, July 6 ', that the Baltimore Ori- 
oles are a "Mickey Mouse” ball club 
which belongs in a Class D league rather 
than in third place in the American 
I.eague. We do not consider the Orioles a 
motley crew who are going to pack up and 
gel out of the pennant race, as you .sug- 
gest. Nor do we consider our team to be 
cluttering up the first division. Remem- 
Iht, they have been out of the first divi- 
sion only one day in the last three months. 

M.\rty ('otlt’ER 

Baltimore 

I'.S. .After all, it's partly <lue to our Bal- 
timore club that the jtennant ra<-e this 
year i.s so full of suspense and excite- 
ment. It’s al.so an accomplishment in it- 
self for a team not outstanding in pitch- 
ing, hitting or fielding to remain in the 
first division and give all impre.ssions of 
remaining there for the duration of the 
season, 

I'liT fes Patchworks! 

Mr.'S, Makty Cooper 

Baltimore 

BOXING: THE LOSER AND STILL 
CHAMPION 

Sirs: 

The Johans.son victory over Patterson 
was not the best thing that could happen 
to the fight game, contrary to the belief 
of Reader R. Lebou i 19th Hol-E, July 20 1. 
The be.st thing that couhl happen to the 
fight game would be the extermination of 
rodents like h'rankie Carbo, 

As for Floyd Patterson, I thilik he is a 


credit to the boxing world. He was de- 
feated and decisively so, but he took his 
defeat like a real man and probably 
would still be getting up and going tlown 
if the referw hadn’t stopjH^d the fight. 
Mr. I’alter.son is .still a gentleman though 
an ex-champion: come September he’ll 
be the first heavyweight to regain the 
title anti again Ik- the First Gentleman 
in Boxing. 

As for Ingemar Johansson, terrific and 
a tremendous surprise; he and Patterson 
are the only two heavyweights worth a 
bttxing fan's time or money. 

Thank you for the usual best in fight 
coverage. 

Rubekt a. Binch 

Oakland, ('alif. 

Sirs: 

1 cannot enjtiy your usually good maga- 
zine until you desist from your hysterical 
adulation of Ingemar. 

It i.s true that he got in a lucky sh«ii, 
but from there on his performance w;ia 
sloppy. 

On the other hand, I'atterson, although 
badly hurt, put up as gallant a fight a.s 
has ever been st*en. Bui of this a.spect 
of the bout your reporter apparently saw 
n«)thing. 

W.iDE Hampton Haskei.i. 
Charlotte, N.C. 

THAT THIRD LEAGUE: THE POWER 
OF POSITIVE THINKING 

Sirs: 

I agree lOO'vi with I'at Suzuki (19th 
Hoi.E, July l.1> on expanding the two 
leagues into eastern and western tlivisions 
rather than forming a dullsome third 
league. How could they ever have a suc- 
cessful Work! Series with a third league 
poking in the way? 

Gary Bootay 

Bloomfield, N.J. 

Sirs; 

That third major league is going to 
look .sort of funny without major league 
ballplayers. 

Jerry Rankin 

Redlands, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Thi.s talk of forming a third major 
league forces me to take my pen in hand. 
How idiotic can we get? Kxpansiun, yes. 
Third major league, ni>. .Are we to have 
a round-rubin All-Star Game or World 
Series? 

Sure, these other large population cen- 
ters such as St. Paul. Dallas, Toronto, 
etc. de.servc to be in on this greatest of 
-summer pastimes, but let’/ jlo it in a 
manner which will strengthen baseball, 
not weaken it. 

John Cobhe 

London, Ont. 

I'oiiliti nril 
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NYLON FLEECE LINED 


the new concept in comfort! 

N«*w Chukka i)attprn slioo with Weinbn'nnrr’s 
revolutionary NYLON FLEK(’K lining. 
Enjoy n(*v(*r-bofnrp oxi)erioncpfl warmth p/us 
the tops in comfort and durability. 
Whatever your preference . - - outdoor 
activity nr sjjectator sport . . . this shoe 
filLs the bill pi rfrrt/y! See it and other 
Wood-N-Stream footwear at vour shoe 
or sp«)rtiny {roods store. 


M«n'> Chukko pallcrn ihe*. CorMJir 
oil tonned uppers. Nylon fUcce linod, 
thiee oyeletf, tootVior crepe 


Petted for 
Hiking or 
Stadium Wear 


by - o' o- 

AieERT H. WEINBRENNER CO,. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


3 BRITISH MERCURY GOLF BALLS. 
WORLD FAMOUS FOR PLAYING QUALITY 


ii.oo and yav Ihe 3 

HERCUItY COIF RkLlS’ •' 

«g« iniraduclary G<«t PLUt yag< 
me al tke <>«« C(F "M«n<. 



IfMOST SUIStANTUL SAVINCS 
rv9gl9r lellinf yrirai. 
r <h«ik far tl.OO n««. 


60LFERS CLUB PLAN OF AMERICA 

Executive Office 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 


You’re smoking 


better when it’s 
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POCONO 
MANOR INN 
GOLF CLUB 

HOME COURSE OE ART WALL. JR. 
I9S9 MASTERS CHAMPION 
Jack Cullla, Pro 

Write far Special Midweek Reloi 
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SUN-DRIED 


SPdRTS iixus- 



. . .soothing, fast 
relief for dry, 
sunburned and 
cr;tckcd. parched lips. 
Mokes all lips feel grfOtf 


Sirs: 

Never have I read such .sour as 

contained in Roy Terrell’.s piece on the 
so-called Gotham -savior, '•rutalj-st Bill 
Shea" iJrd /^rtnjur t'itir.-- fin Hopat on 
Thix Mcin, SI. July 20 

There will never be an addiiional 200 
bona tide biy leairuer.s available for a 
third leairuc without Ihe sound minor 
l(>a{'ue provinn urounds, and .surely the 
alrcaily decayini; bush leairue.s would hit 
ilceper depths with further major leaitue 
expansion. 

You just <‘aii’t pluck biit leaKuer.s nut 
of colleges or sandlots as is done in pro 
footl>all. In baseball there i.s no alterna- 
tive except rarely--other than moving 
up from Keokuk to Yakima to l.ouisville 
and then to the majors. A couple of dozen 
college game.s for several year.* won’t do 
it, nor will acceleratetl training camps. 

The biggest problem facing Organized 
Baseball is to revive the minors. Cer- 
tainly there i.s an abundance of potential 
new big league cities, but you can’t .sell 
eight more ij'atns and have them play a 
deeidetlly inferior brand of ball. 

Youngsters today are getting an earlier 
-tttrt with the Little I.eagues and I’uny 
Leagues but the further prepping stage.s 
for would-be profe.ssinnals must be en- 
tiri'ly overhauled iicfore we arc roaily 
for the eager Bill Shea. 

Mort Leve 

Northbrook, III. 

TENNISi KNOW THYSELF 

Sirs: 

My heartiest coiigralulalion-s to Bill 
Talbert i 7Vi« /Cromer Ciixt LorA'.s « I'lut, 
SI, July •> . 

I have been watching tennis matches 
for many y<-ars back to the Budge- 
IJuisi era and honestly believe that 
Gonzales has that rarity in any .sport 
magnetism, that is hard to explain, and 
sometimes even harder to recognize, I 
have often likened him to Ted William.s, 
a loner who believes in him-self and 
doesn’t give a darn about what others 
: hink. 

This trail is fast tlisappearing in every 
pha-se of sports, and I for one will prob- 
ably lake up knitting when Williams 
ami Gonzales retire. 

F.\Y Y. l!l>l-PF,R 

Los .\ngeles 

THAT'S RACING— COUNTRY STYLE 

Sirs: 

The coincidence of the two articles in 
your June 29 is.sue, one on Billy llaugh- 
lon {In QncxI of the dolden FUern and 
one on a racing ostrich i The Ihrdx and 
licnxh Ifirr Tlierr •, recalled a tale that 
is a part of the midwestern racing saga. 

We have, out here in the hinterland of 
harness racing, a recruit from the show- 
horse racket whose lack of experience is 
compen.satofl by exuberant enihu.siasm. 
This laii answers to the name of Micky, 
but his driver’s licen.se is issued to E. O. 
Kllis, .Maryville, Mu. The locale i.s the 
grounds of the Northwest Mi.ssouri Fair 
at Bethany. Time: 1954. Plot: moonlight 
race between hoppled pacer and o.strich. 



Out here where we race horses in the 
daylight, a backward thing to do in these 
times, our fairs usually present variety 
entertainment in front of the grandstand 
each evening. In 1954 the Bethany peo- 
ple booked an outfit that stageil a num- 
ber of animal acts, among them a race 
between ostriches hooked to ba.slard-sort 
jog carLs. Somehow Micky fell afoul of 
the animal-act man and a discussion en- 
sued as to the comparative speetls of 
ostriches and hoppled pacer.s. From this 
point things fell into a natural groove, 
and a match wa-s made between one of 
the birds and Micky’s 11-year-old John- 
ny Spencer, p. 2:07. 

An agreement was reachetl on a dis- 
tance of a furlong from a walk-up .start 
of al)out 100 yard.s. The o.strich man 
came off second-best in the matter of 
post position, although this wa-s hi.s fault 
as he maintained that his bird wa.s some- 
what rail shy and wanted the middle of 
the race track. 

Thus race was, for the most part, con- 
tested in the moonlight. What tran.spired 
on the upper turn above the H pole is 
known only to the conte.sting drivers and 
the citizen of somewhat astigmatic vision 
who was a-s-signed to the starting chore.s. 
They finally hove into view in the moon- 
lit stretch. The ostrich changed position 
tft every stride, but old Johnny was on 
the pole and pacing a-s if the ghosts of all 
his ancestors were right at his tail. 

Some ground was lost by the ostrich 
as he pursued his wobbly course, guided 
by being swatted about his hinder parts 
with a rolled-up new.spaper, which hi.s 
driver swung with all the ^lan of a race- 
way cowboy. 

As a goad, the newspaper was ineffec- 
tive- Johnny iced away the heat by may- 
be a couple of lengths. Time not recorded. 
However, several horsemen, well known 
to this writer as having trouble reading 
24-puint boldface at the distance of a 
fool, claim to have caught the eighth in 
14 seconds. This is, of course, unofficial. 
Moreover, it is unreliable, as the ^ 
pole was a small stick wired upright to 
a post inside the rail and very hard to 
find even in daylight. 

The ostrich proved difficult to pull up 
after his stint; the driver finally running 
b'lm (or her— the .sex was never surely de- 
termined) into a fence on the outside of 
the track near the turn into the back- 
stretch. The bird became entangled in 
the fence, where, amid a great flapping of 
wing.s, he overturned his bike and kicked 
his driver several times at various points 
of that worthy’s person. 

Mr. Elli-s and Johnny, l>eing gentle- 
men of good will and helpfully disposed, 
drove around to the point of the bird's 
di-scomfiture where, despite his nine years 
or so of expo.sure to all the sights and 
vicissitudes of county-fair race tracks, 
the horse took fire from the ostrich’s 
whing-ding and staged one of his own. 
He reared, came down facing his driver, 
broke a shaft out of a perfectly good 
bike and subsided in a tangle of harness 
that had to be cut away to free him. 
There was no money at stake, so Mr. Ellis 
came out with a loss on bike and harness, 
more than his pacer won all summer. 

Well, that’s racing— country style. 

Walt S. Grantham 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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Medicated shaving lather now lets 
you shave closer without irritation! ^ 
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Close shaves make your skin sore? 
Why let them? Get Noxzema’s famou.s 
skin care formula in this medicated 
instant shaving lather. Extra-rich. 
Sets up whiskers so they don’t snag. 
No sting, no skin irritation— thanks 
to famous Noxzema skin protection. 
You get up to 50% more lather from 
Noxzema — so it saves you money. You 
know you’re getting the exclusive 
Noxzema medication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. Get Noxzema today! 
Also available in Brushless and Lather. 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST 1 


YOURSELF: I 







ORDINARY LATHERS 
can't hold pencil up. 
Often let whiskers 
droop, too. So your 
razor snagvrritates. 


NOXZEMA LATHER holds 
up whiskers as it does 
this pencil. Extra-rich. 
No irritation — even 
when you shave close. 


NOXZEMA the only medicated 


“comfort- shave ! ” 


SHOKTS ILLUXTKA-nED Augutt S, ttS9 
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Pat on the Back 





GERTRUDE EDERLE 


‘Fm one of them’ 


On a tug tossing nastily in tiu* Knglish Channel report- 
ers kept up their sagging spirits by singing I'cs.' HV 
lim-e \n Huminait as they fought nausea in the face of 
a gathering storm. In the choppy, white-capped water a 
Ih-year-old girl stroked steadily toward the invisible 
English coast, ignoring her father’s pleas to give up. 
Trudy Ederle, the daughter of a N'ew York butcher, had 
waded into the Channel seas of Cape Gris-N’ez at 7:0f) 
a. in., and she had nojjitention of giving up until she 
reached England to become the first woman to swim the 
Channel. .\t 9:40 p.in. — 14 hours and HI minutes later — 
Trudy stumbled a.shore at Kingsdown. Kour.vwUher 


had forced her to swim an estimated mile.s to cro.sB 
the Ill-mile-wide Channel, yet Trudy hurl bettered the 
time of the five men who had swum the distance. 

Trudy was welcomed home by Mayor Jimmy Walker, 
given a tumultuous ticker-tape reception and toured 
the country a national heroine. But the long hour.s in 
the Channel had affected her hearing, and by 1940 Ger- 
trude Ederle was totally deaf. Undiscouraged, she has 
used both her talents and handicap to the best possible 
advantage: Trudy teaches swimming to the children of 
New York’s Lexington School for the Deaf. “They feel 
I'm one of them,” she explains, “and they trust me.” 
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A Westerner Looks at 
the Beaver kill 


In the heat of summer, a 
visitor recalls his spiritual 
pilgrimage to a great river 

by RODERICK L. HAIG-BROWN 

O NK comes to it as a pilgrim to a 
shrine, a sacriMi, shining place, 
made so by the deeds of the great 
and passing feel of many genera- 
tions. And it is just that. 

There is sense and no sen.se in pick- 
ing Opening Day for the pilgrimage. 
The noble hills are brown e.xcept for 
scattered conifers: the hardwood 
trees are brown and leafless and last 
year's leaf fall is brown under them 
where it is not whitened by the pass- 
ing snow flurries. The air is cold, the 
water is colder still and the trout lie 
quiet in the deep pools, when they 
are not down in the still deeper pools 
of the East Branch. It is an unlikely 
lime for good trout fishing. 

Yet it is the gathering time for 
pilgrims old and new, and the time of 
all times fi)r a new pilgrim to learn 
the devotion that the little river in- 
spires and to sense it.s traditions. For 
the Beaverkill, with Neversink, Bat- 
tenkill, Wilh)wemoc and a few oth- 
ers, is surely the nursing water of 
American fly-fishing. 

On Friday night, with the frost 
tight in the ground outside, the bar 
at Doug Bury’s Antrim Lodge was 
crowded with fishermen greeting each 
other for the first lime in si.x months 
or a year. It was loo cold, they 
agreed, loo early, and there were far 
too many people around. "Fishing 
tomorrow, Jim?" "Naw. Just go out 
and look it over." "F'ishing tomor- 
row, Frank?” "Drive up and down a 
bit, maybe, talk to a few guys. Might 
put up a rod." Never have so many 
fishermen driven so far to protest 
their intention of not fishing. Yet I 
knew ju.st how they fell. Tomorrow 
was Opening Day. There would be 


few lines that did not touch river 
water, however briefly, aiul those 
would mo.stly be spares. 

Bill Naden of the Brooklyn Fly- 
Fishers Club arrived in good time 
next morning. aii{l he and Ed Zern 
showed me the river — downstream 
first, from tlie Junction Pool at the 
mouth of the Willowemoo clear to 
the East Branch of the Delaware. 
.Many miles of beautiful water on a 
big, bold stream, nearly' all of it read- 
ily accessible from the road. On 
Opening Day, little more than a hun- 
dred miles from Manhattan, I had 
supposed it would be crowded with 
fishermen. True, they crowded a few 
favored spots, lined both banks five 
or 10 feet ajiart at the Junction Pool 
and at a slab rock pool by a bridge; 
but there were miles of water where 
a man would have found no more 
competition than on any British Co- 
lumbia stream within easy reach of 
a paved road. And fly-fishermen, 
may the Lord sharpen their hooks 
and guide their wrists, seemed as 
numerous as spinners. 

SHADES OF THE PAST 

We drove hack, stopping now and 
then to watch and talk and uncork a 
bottle, and came to the upper stream 
above the Willowemoc junction. The 
shades and living spirits of the great 
were now with us, their names on 
our lips: Hewitt with 14-foot leaders. 
La Branche with nine-foot or less — 
"That's why he doesn’t catch any 
fish,” sai(i the shade of Hewitt, care- 
le.ss of fact. Sparse Grey Hackle, who 
will take many more fish from the 
river on IS and 2(1 flies; gentle Jack 
Atherton who, unhappily, will not. 
.And Theodore Gordon: "For at lea.st 
a hundred years,” he wrote over oO 
years ago. “the Valley of the Beaver- 
kill has been ce!ehrate<i for its beauty 
and the river for its trout.” 

Gordon could well write the same 
words today if he were living. Clear 


HERE. ..again 
( 0 ^ at BUCK HILL 

— i Amerieon town Bowling 

^ _r. Aitociolion will hold the Second 

Jfc U. S. Doublet Chomoionthlp Tour- 

_ ftomenl followed by on Open Doublet 

W. ^ Compelition Friday, Seplember 18lh 
lo Wednesday, September 23, I9S9. 
Member of the American Lawn Bowlini Astocialion 
Come and see the Tournament and enjoy 
delightful summer days in the lovely 
Poeono Mountains. Excellent accommo- 
dations and fine ,• . 



30 Rockeleller 
Plata. 

Circle S-5620 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
THE HAY FEVER HAVEN 

Practically Uagweed free. Prince E<J- 
word Island allows the hay fever suf- 
ferer to enjoy a normal holitlay ... to 
swim, ride, golf, play tennis, or fish in 
stream and sea without hindrance . . . 
to sunbathe on the fabulous beaches, 
have fun at lob.ster boils atul clam 
bakes. Accommodation isexcellenland 
(he cost is moderate — so plan to spen<l 
the hay fever season in beautiful P.E.I. 
For coloured brochure write: 

A. A. Nicholson, Director, Travel Bureau, 
SI-3-59 Charloltelown, P.E.I., Canada 


^yfyoii hriiigs out the best in 
people. It creates its o\e/i de- 
mon luuichallen^es- -itso^icn 
rare atmosphere and mood. 
Sport is a ‘icor/d 'ichere body 
and soul respond naturally to 
the lure of ue\c, undiscovered 
things, 'Lchcre memory easily 
recalls old, familiar friends, 
^ichere imagination conjures up 
ne'iv and e.xciting bori-zons. 


SPORTS /I./.i STR.rPED 

iimiritu'i A'«rrrt/r«i,' If'eeth 
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NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12 


F'ach night's stop is a vacation in itself at an 
Albert Tick Motp), where complete hotel serv- 
ices are at your command; delirious food and 
beverages, air-conditioned rooms with 24-hour 
telephone service, television and radio. And, 
right at your doorstep, an inviting, heated 
swimming pool, with a wading pool and play- 
ground for children. There’s fun for the whole 
family at Albert Pick Motels. 
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HOTELS 



* CHATTANOOGA, TENN. MONTGOMERY. ALA. 

Albert I’iek .Motel Albert Pick Mole] 

* COLO. SPRINGS, COLO. * NATCHEZ, MISS. 

Albert Pick .Motel Albert Pick Motel 

EAST LANSING, MICH. PORTSMOUTH, VA. 

Allxrt Pick .Motor Hotel r»;irN <oonJ Holiday Inn Motel 
HUNTSVILLE. ALA. + ROCKFORD. ILL. 

Albert Pick Motel iaptntoon) Albert Pick Motel 

MIAMI BEACH. FLA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Albert Pick Hotella Albert Pick .Motel (aprn won) 

MOBILE, ALA. * TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

Albert Pick Motel fiipcn tooni Albert Pick Motel 

* formerly Holiday Inn Motel 
+ formerly Edge-O'-Town Motel 


Pr«« T«i«typ* RESBrvation* m«y b« m«d« at any Alb«rt Pick Hotel or Motot 


WRITE FOR VOUR PICK CREOIT CARO AND FREE INFORMATION BOOKLET 
Albert Pick Hotels, Dept. S/-59, 20 N. li'acArcr Drive, ('hicago 6. Illinois 


and cold and lovely, the upper stream 
sparkles down in cascades and runs 
and trout-loved pools from it.s spring- 
fed source in Balsam Lake. U'e saw 
fishermen lined again close by Ogtien 
Pleissner’s coveretl liridge. \Vc saw 
miles of posted water broken by 
shorter stretches of free water. 1 
thought of Gordon again: 'T fear 
that in a h-w years very little water 
will be free to the public . . . for real 
sport, give us free water, where the 
trout are critical, hard to please an<l 
highly valued when caught.” Gordon 
believed that to lake large fish when 
they were shy was the acme of sport. 

FISHLESS BUT FAITHFUL 

We wet our lines in the posted 
waters, working down the Brooklyn 
Club's Home Bool, through Twin 
Rooks and on to the lip of the dam. 
where we swung big streamers back 
and forth in the foaming overflow, 
while a brief blixT-ard hid even the 
nearest bank from sight. We turned 
back fishless to the big tir<‘ in the 
clubhouse, but tradition had been 
served and well served, and we were 
happy us men can be. 

Western eyes and a western heart 
could not ask for more than this. It 
has all been going on for a very long 
time. The fathers of the sons anti the 
grandfathers of the grandsons fished 
here on earlier opening tlays, grew up 
with the clubs or on the free water. 
Halford and Skues and rulman. Wal- 
ton and Cotton and Berners made 
spiritual pilgrimage across the ocean 
to the Beaverkill. Gordon. Hewitt. 
LaBranche, .\therton. the Darbees, 
the Dettes and many others caught 
the spirit, interpreted it anew, .sent 
it out across the vast ctmlineiit. ’I'o- 
day it reaches the many millions who 
seek respite and reward in the fly 
streams from Atlantic to Pacific, 
from Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, 

1 wouUl go again to the Beaverkill 
when the rhododendrons have opened 
their buds on the slope aliove the 
Home Pool, when the tree.*! are in full 
leaf and the air hums with warmth 
and life and the river is low. I woultl 
hope for a hatch and a few great 
trout rising steadily here and there, 
"critical and hard to please.” But if 
there were none, it could scarcely 
matter. The river would be there 
and its hanks — and all about me the 
shades of great fly-fishers. They 
would know I searched faithfully, 
and in an honorable tradition, end 
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Cnme dr Menthe 


Any meal becomes a soup-to-nuts 
affair with a CORDIAL 
conclusion by Hiram Walker 



A Rainbow of Distinctive Fiavors 



Even- guest loves a coniplhnent ami every gotul 
meal ileserves one. \N'har nicer \t av to fiarter guests 
than to grace a tielcctabie dinner — he it superhlv 
elegant or delightfullv simple — with glassfuls of 
Hiram \\’aiker's Cordials. 

Delicious Creme dc -Mcnthc. Creme dc Cacao 
ami Hlackherrv flavored llrandv arc just a few of 
many c.sceptional (Cordial flavors made l>v llirain 
Walker, now in its second century of distilling 
leadership. 

Hiram Walker’s 

CORDIALS 


Creme de Cacao. Apricot Liqueur, Creme de Menthe, Orange Curacao, 60 proof; Apricot. Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Rock and Rye, 70 proofs 
Triple Sec, Kummel, 80 proof * Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc., Peoria, III. 
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Style as sharp as a four-letter man I 

You'll see them on men everywhere this fall- 
classroom, stadium, in the campus hangout. 
The softest, most flexible chukka that ever said 
"welcome" to your feet. Pedwin Division, 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


gm Cfe Other trylet 8.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for 

1 ^ — boys 8,99 ond 9.99. All Higher Denver West 
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